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CHICAC40,  III.,  May  14,  1872. 

The  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  convened  at  Plymouth 
Church,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  the  President, 
Dr.  O.  Willson,  of  Aurora ;  the  Session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  Stoddard  Smith, 
of  Springfield,  tendering  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  M.  S.  Dean,  Dr.  C.  R.  E.  Koch,  of  Chicago, 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  jjro  tern.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  Smith  was  then  accepted. 

Upon  calhng  the  roll,  the  following  members  answered  to  their 
names :  Drs.  Geo.  H.  Gushing,  S.  L.  Edwards,  G.  Willson,  A.  A. 
Kitchen,  M.  S.  Dean,  G.  V.  Black,  E.  H.  Kilbourne,  R.  Mathews, 
A.  E.  Matteson,  K.  B.  Davis,  E.  C.  Stone,  E.  Honsinger,  S.  M. 
Sturgiss,  Warren  DeCrow,  G.  G.  Howard,   Geo.  H.  Harrington, 
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W.  S.  Eicbey,  Jesse  W.  Cornelius,  E.  F.  Davis,  J.  N.  Grouse, 
G.  P.  Kingsley,  C.  R.  E.  Kocli,  A.  C.  Seliadle,  H.  H.  Townsend, 
E.  D.  Swain. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 

THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 
by  the  President,  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society: — 

Discussion,  is  the  average  man's  schoolmaster.  In  the  forum, 
by  the  fireside,  in  halls  of  legislation,  everywhere — from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  is  the  pro  and  con  of  intellectual  life  constantly 
ao-itated.  Here,  in  the  city  of  our  birth  as  a  society,  the  marvel 
of  cities,  whether  in  prosperity  or  ruin — here,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  are  we  again  assembled  at  our  annual  gathering,  to 
consider  questions  vital  to  the  enlightened  practice  of  every  one 
claiming  the  title  of  Dentist. 

While  it  is  not  our  wish  to  indulge,  at  this  time,  in  vainglori- 
ous boasts  of  the  growth  of  this  society,  its  management  and  ex- 
tended influence,  or  that  of  the  profession  at  large  ;  yet,  epochs 
should  from  time  to  time  be  noted,  as  they  seem  to  deserve  ;  more 
to  mark  the  progress  of  dental  science,  and  what  that  progress  im- 
plies^ than  from  any  idea  that  the  Jericho  of  public  opinion  will 
tumble  down  at  our  feet,  by  the  blowing  of  our  own  horns. 

By  some,  it  is  claimed,  that  ours  is  a  lost  ai't — that  our  discov- 
eries are  merely  recoveries — our  inventions  and  improvements 
only  a  reiteration  of  the  professional  status,  about  the  days  of 
Pompeii. 

There  is  no  written  record  of  anything  like  the  facilities  in  those 
days  which  we  of  to-day  enjoy,  for  remedying  disease  of  the 
dental  organs,  and  the  evidence  that  is  at  all  gleaned,  to  support 
the  claim,  seems  quite  insufticient. 

We  practice  in  a  day  of  effulgent  literary  advantages,  equaled 
by  none  of  our  predecessors. 

Mark  the  dreadful  gap  in  history,  of  dentistry  with  jut  a  school, 
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society  or  journal.  Back  to  the  origin  of  printing,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Alexandrian  librar\",  in  the  year  860  ;  away  back 
2000  to  2900  years  ago,  to  the  Egyptians,  1200  years  before 
Christ,  with  scarcely  a  dawn  of  improvement.  No  Atkinson  (or 
Knapp),  with  mallet,  heavy  foil  and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  No 
Tomes,  no  Hunter,  Fox,  Harris,  Barnum,  and  the  solid  phalanx  of 
inventors  and  discoverers  marshalled  their  hosts  in  full  view,  as 
during  the  last  80  years. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  mythological  ^sculapius,  amulets, 
rubbing  with  African  sponge,  and  such  superstitious  means  were 
resorted  to  for  palliating  disease  of  the  oral  cavity  ;  but  from 
this  time  to  the  days  of  Celsus,  the  Italian  doctor,  (about  1200 
years),  the  advance  was  made  of  scraping  out  the  carious  portion 
of  the  teeth  with  a  common  scalpel,  and  filling  with  gum  or  lead, 
the  latter  it  is  thought,  more  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  tooth  preparatory  to  extracting  ;  though  some  claim  to  have 
seen  gold  in  the  teeth  of  mummies. 

Up  to  this  time  dentistry  did  not  seem  to  be  a  specialty,  entirety 
apart  from  general  surgery,  barbering,  &c.,  but  this  was  the  en- 
tering wedge. 

Regularly  endowed  dental  colleges,  and  dental  societies,  seem  to 
have  simultaneously  started  in  this  country,  during  the  year  1840, 
from  which  recent  time  must  we  date  the  most  we  know  about 
dentistry. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  notice  some  of  the  inborn  elements  of 
the  profession  in  those  days.  It  is  not,  says  Welcliens,  beyond 
the  recollection  of  some  of  our  oldest  practitioners,  that  for  a  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  genteel  address,  to  enter  a  dental 
ofiice,  would  usually  produce  considerable  commotion.  There 
would  be  as  much  nervous  perturbation  and  smiting  together  of 
knees  upon  the  part  of  the  operator  as  that  of  the  patient.  The 
latter  would  quake  and  tremble  for  fear  of  the  jawbreaking  oper- 
ation of  extracting  a  tooth;  whilst  the  former  would  tremble  and 
quake  lest  the  latter  would  steal  the  profession.  There  was  thus, 
any  amount  of  jerking,  dodging,  and  rapid  nervous  concealment 
of  instruments  and  appliances,  lest  quacks  should  spring  up,  and 
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by  their  bungling    ivorh,  cheat  the  people   out   of    money  and 
teeth. 

They  also  exercised  a  commendable  solicitude,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  their  patients  against  had  work,  but  exorbitant 
charges  also ;  and  lest  the  dear  people  would  in  some  way  be 
cheated,  would  warrant  their  work,  or  give  it  out  on  trial,  and 
emulate  each  other  in  establishing  starvation  prices — some  of 
which  customs  have  followed  the  profession  to  the  present  time. 

In  1820,  there  were  in  the  United  States,  100  dentists.  Now 
we  have  not  less  than  10,000,  with  an  average  net  annual  income 
each  of  83 ,500.  We  mention  this  last  because  of  some  ridiculous 
paragraphs  that  circulate  in  the  newspapers  about  the  fabulous 
profits  of  dentistry — correspondents  forgetting  that  the  first  half 
of  our  professional  life  is  generally  profitless,  and  our  term  of  full 
practice  very  shoi*t,  because  the  eyesight  or  spine  fail  early. 

Notice  tlie  account  of  M.  C.  Sim,  in  the  last  "  Cosmos  " : 

"  Paid  preceptor  $100.  Cost  of  living  2  years,  81,000.  College 
course  expenses,  S1,000.  Time  for  4  years,  82,000.  Outfit,  81,000. 
Total,  85,100,  and  just  ready  to  begin  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
My  capital  ought  to  bring  10  per  cent.,  and  my  time  81,500  = 
82,000,  and  I  earn  only  81,000  working  hard,  and  yet  my  prices 
are  considered  high.  A  comment  calculated  to  keep  talented  men 
out  of  the  profession.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  One 
item  only  can  we  see  in  this  statement  that  might  be  made  less 
in  some  localities,  and  that  is  the  81,000  account  for  an  outfit  for 
office  ;  but  in  other  localities  it  would  be  double  this  amount. 

Our  colleges  and  schools  number  a  dozen,  and  we  support  about 
half  as  many  journals ;  while  dental  societies  are  springing  into 
existence  broadcast,  some  States,  as  New  York,  a^'e  even  dis- 
tricted for  this  purpose,  that  no  dentist  need  be  out  of  their 
reach — an  example  by  which  we  of  Illinois  may  profit. 

In  noting  the  progress  of  dental  science,  it  seems  to  us  not  un- 
profitable at  this  time,  to  enquire  what  means  this  rapid  growth 
of  our  profession  ?  Demand,  is  the  brief  and  indirect,  but  not 
satisfactory  answer.  Can  it  be  by  reason  of  the  large  increase  of 
population  ?     Do  people  have  their  attention  especially  directed. 
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to  the  diseases  ot''  the  mouth  ?  Ai^e  the  ravages  of  decay  upon 
the  teeth  on  an  increase,  and  we  unable  to  retard  them  ?  Or  is  this 
demand  by  reason  of  all  these  causes  combined  ?  While  dental 
progress  is  ever  on  tiptoe  for  the  better  way  to  success  in  saving 
the  natural  teeth  or  supplying  their  places,  and  while  that  pro- 
gress during  the  last  decade  has  been  sucli  that  observing  dentists 
tremble  at  times  with  anxiety  at  the  possible  attainments  in  the 
future  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  yet  this  demand  for  more  good 
dentists  is  not  because  we  of  the  present  age  are  not  in  some 
measure  successful,  for  if  we  were  not,  dentistry,  ere  this,  would 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  And  right  here,  allow  us  the  digres- 
sion to  say,  that  no  competitor  is  by  you  so  much  to  be  feared,  as 
the  unskillful  operator.  If  one  disgraces  the  profession  by  ques- 
tionable habits,  he  is  the  greatest  sufferer;  but  if  unskillful  oper- 
ations emanate  from  his  hands,  either  knowingly  or  unwittingly, 
then  he  "  robs  you  indeed,"  for  he  leads  his  patients  and  their 
fiiends  to  the  dreadful  impression  that  Dentistry  is  a  failure, 
instead  of  the  dentist  who  misled  them.  But  the  honest,  skillful 
competitor  impresses  the  fact,  that  dentistry  is  invaluable  to  the 
human  family — the  impression  is  contagious,  scores  are  led  to  the 
light,  you  gain  as  many  patients  as  you  lose,  for  he  cannot  serve 
them  all,  and  jealousy  goes  begging  for  a  cause. 

While  in  ours  as  in  all  callings,  there  is  a  large  class  who  are 
incompetent,  others  that  are  indifferent,  yet  there  are  more  who 
are  efficient  and  in  earnest,  and  who  are  appreciated  by  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  their  patients.  Thanks  to  those  who  rise 
above  the  shortsio-htedness  that  would  lead  them  to  be  silent 
upon  the  very  subject  they  are  called  upon  by  every  humane  con- 
sideration to  promulgate  information,  to-wit  :  to  guard  the  health 
of  the  organs  entrusted  to  their  care. 

What  a  weicrht  of  exultant  suoforestion  in  that  word  health,  and 
what  a  tinge  of  shame  and  painful  meaning  in  that  other  word, 
disease  —  shame,  for  directly  or  indirectly  it  is  the  result 
of  transgressing  beneficent  laws.  We  believe,  however,  that  these 
transgressions  are  oftener  through  ignorance  than  design  ;  for 
what  v/ili  a  man  not  give  in  exchange  for  health  ;    and  the   phy- 
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sician  or  tlentist,  who  does  not,  so  far  as  in  liim  lies,  help  his  pa- 
tients to  avoid  disease,  is  recreant  to  his  title  and  duty  as  a 
teacher. 

No  profession,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  and  intel- 
ligence, contributes  more  largely  to  health,  than  does  ours,  because 
the  arena  of  its  labors  possesses  the  widest  i^ossible  range  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  neveitheless,  this  demand  cannot  be 
by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  intelligent  dentists,  diffusing 
this  knowledge  among  the  people.  Although  all  knowledge  does 
not  originate  in  colleges  (though  in  some  instances  it  does  and 
remains  there,)  to  our  shame  be  it  remembered,  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  our  profession  in  active  practice  in  this  country 
are  graduates  of  dental  colleges,  and  there  are  no  dental  colleges 
elsewhere,  (that  we  know  of.)  The  medical  profession,  count,  say 
75,000  memV>ers,  of  whom  nine-tenths  possess  diplomas  from 
respectable  medical  schools.  So  long  as  this  condition  of  things 
exists,  we  can  hardly  look  for  the  cause  of  the  demand  in  this 
direction.  If  it  were  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  tooth 
prizing  population,  then  the  ratio  in  numbers,  of  dentists  and 
people,  would  keep  more  even  pace — a  conclusion  not  warranted 
by  our  own  observation.  If,  then,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  speci- 
alty cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  any  one  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned, all  may,  more  or  less,  contribute,  but  especially  the  in- 
creased disturbed  equipollence  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  want  of  normal  formation,  and  resisting  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  teeth  themselves. 

A  consideration  of  the  causes  suggested  by  this  latter  condition 
leads  into  remote  and  exceedingly  abstruse  fields  of  research,  per- 
haps more  important  than  all,  yet,  when  we  contemplate  the 
present  condition  of  enlightened  society,  its  tastes  and  hurry,  the 
mind  is  at  all  times  bewildered  and  the  hands  paralyzed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  progress  of  dental  science, 
remedy  i-eceives  more  attention  than  the  cause  which  makes  it 
necessary.  Certainly,  the  mechanical  remedy  has  taken  prece- 
dence, because  it  has  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  do  better — 
upon  which  the  question  may  well  be  raised,  whether  this  is  pro- 
gress in  its  highest  state  • 
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But  while  none  feel  like  disparaging  the  wonderful  attainments 
of  the  mechanical  remedy,  or  retarding  its  further  progress,  all 
perhaps,  more  and  more,  feel  the  necessity  of  first  removing  the 
'Cause  of  disease  ;  you  have  done  much,  every  way,  you  can  and 
-do  arrest  dental  caries,  and  some,  already,  having  passed  the 
abatis,  are  actually  storming  tlie  citadel  of  disease  ;  so  far,  as  to 
say,  that  no  tooth  should  ever  he  extracted. 

Artificial  teeth  vie  with  the  natural,  for  beauty  and  dui-ability. 
You  have  given  to  the  world  the  practical  use  of  general  anes- 
thetics, and  if  the  dental  profession  had  done  nothing  more,  it 
would  deserve,  and  will  enjoy,  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  ocean  of  scientific  possibilities  is  yet  before  us,  and  the 
story  of  these  colleges,  journals  and  societies,  is  but  introduced. 
The  1st,  a  foundation  stone  ;  the  2d,  a  column  ;  the  Sd,  the  crown- 
ing finish  ;  ever  changing,  ultimately  better  than  at  first ;  its 
salutary  reforms,  often  reaching  far  down  into  the  old  structure  of 
professional  practice,  until  dome  and  turret,  wall  and  foundation, 
are  wrought  anew,  revolutionizing  old  theories  and  methods,  the 
better  enabling  the  dentist  to  respond  to  the  just  demands  of  his 
patients,  for  the  highest  skill  of  the  profession.  To  ignore  them, 
is  to  turn  back  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  dental  progress,  and  be 
distanced  in  the  race  for  success.  The  associate  reasoning  of  many 
as  a  general  proposition,  is  far  more  rapid  in  reaching  practical 
conclusions,  than  isolated  effort ;  so  rare  is  the  faculty  of  concen- 
trating the  mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
-other  things.  To  commence  with  a  theory,  to  think  it  out  to  its 
legitimate  results,  to  reduce  those  results  to  a  concrete  form,  and 
if  it  be  in  natural  science,  to  proceed  to  experiment  and  practice, 
without  diverging  in  any  direction  from  the  purpose,  is  possi- 
ble to  but  few  men. 

The  wool  grower,  the  manufacturer,  engineer,  agriculturist, 
physician,  scientist,  all  find  association  valuable  in  encouraging 
emulation,  increasing  resources,  and  raising  the  stp.ndard  of  in- 
telligence, among  their  craft  or  profession.  Whatever  adds  to  a 
person's  skill,  increases  his  capital,  upon  which  insurance  is  un- 
Jiecessary. 
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Our  societies  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  while  dentistry 
is  no  less  a  science,  it  is  an  art,  of  which  in  comparing  notes  with 
each  other,  at  these  meetings,  we  can  \ii2i}^^  practical  demonstra- 
tions on  the  spot,  thus  reducing  theory  to  practice.  We  owe  them 
much,  because  they  have  largely  helped  us  to  make  the  opera- 
tion of  saving  the  natural  teeth  less  dreadful  and  more  certain. 
Who  among  us  to-day,  can  number  the  benefits  in  theory, 
ethics  or  demonstration,  derived  from  mingling  in  these  societies. 
Who  has  not  felt  his  blood  tincrle  at  witnessino;  in  our  clinics,  a 
mortifying  difficulty  surmounted,  or  heard  a  new  suggestion, 
alike  valuable  to  dentist  and  patient. 

Colleges,  always,  for  beginners  and  the  few  practitioners  who  will 
attend  them.  The  journals  must  be  often  consulted,  if  we  would 
maintain  effective  practice  The  enactment  of  a  law,  making  it 
obligatory  upon  all  to  obtain  from  competent  authority  a  certifi- 
cate of  ability  to  practice,  are  all  indispensable,  but  to  the  dental 
society  ma}^  all  look  for  the  exhibition  of  the  neiv,  and  for  that 
sifting  ordeal  of  discussion,  giving  to  each  theory  its  due  weight 
and  place ;  to  be  verified  in  practice.  It  is  a  highway  of  im- 
provement, open  to  all,  and  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

This  society  numbers  at  the  present  time,  117  members,  of 
whom,  about  75  are  pretty  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its 
importance,  as  shown  by  their  record. 

One  year  ago.  President  Black  said  of  it,  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  largest  local  dental  society  in  the 
wortd. 

Although  there  may  be  some  larger,  such  as  the  Central  Ger- 
man Society,  (last  meeting  at  Berlin,)  yet  this  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
commemoration,  and  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  who- 
have  an  interest  in  this  matter. 

Inspiring  idea ;  when  the  honest,  careworn  dentist,  with  his 
daily  routine  of  difncult  tasks,  with  which,  often,  he  is  unable 
to  contend  satisfactorily  to  himself  or  patient,  and  for 
the  want,  it  may  be,  of  a  fcAV  simple  ideas,  constantly 
beinof  thrown  out  at  these  meetino;s ;  when  the  itinerant, 
with  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  chest  of  tools  in  the  otlier,  wan- 
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■derinor  from  victim  to  victim  ;  when  the  charlatan,  with  floutino- 
sign,  magic  wares,  and  boasts  of  prowess  won  in  many  a  tussle 
with  firmly  set  teeth,  and  hard  mouths  fitted  to  a  nicety  with  the 
scapegoat,  JosiaJis  rubber,  all  cheaper  than  the  cheapest ;  when 
these  and  their  ilk  shall  all  have  been  gathered  within  the  fold  of 
some  good  Dental  Society,  intent  upon  the  greatest  possible  use- 
fulness, with  faces  set  like  steel  against  the  dishonoi^able,  then 
shall  we  see  fewer  artificial  teeth,  and  more  of  the  natural  ones, 
then  shall  we  see  unfurled  here,  a  standard  of  dental  practice, 
that  shall  be  the  admiration  of  A  mcricans,  as  it  is  now  of  the 
people  of  the  old  world  ;  and  a  law  regulating  it  easily  enforced. 
Then,  through  the  goodness  of  Him  who  keeps  the  record  of  all 
records,  may  we  reasonably  expect  that  the  epoch  to  be  recorded 
of  Dental  Progress  for  the  year  1900,  will  be  as  much  superior  to 
that  of  to-day,  as  ours  is  to  that  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Ceouse  then  moved  that  all  members  who  were  dropped  for 
arrearages  be  allowed  to  pay  up  their  back  dues,  and  by  so  doing 
be  reinstated.  Carried,  after  discussion  by  Drs.  Coenelius,  Gush- 
ing, Ceouse,  Kilbouene,  and  Honsingee. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  Dr.  Buenham,  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  late  of  Rochelle,  111.,  and  an  active  member  of 
this  Society,  enclosing  his  annual  dues,  and  asking  to  be  made  an 
honorary  member,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  meet  with  this 
Society  again.     (This  was  acted  upon  at  a  later  hour.) 

A  letter  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Bingham,  Manager  for  Mr.  S.  S.  White, 
was  then  read  by  the  President,  inviting  the  Society's  company 
for  a  social  hour,  at  their  business  house,  14  and  IG  Madison  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  or  Thursday  evening,  if  more  agreeable. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Stuegiss,  the  invitation  was  accepted 
for  Wednesday  evening. 

Dr.  Kilbouene  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bingham.  Car- 
ried. 

Dr.  Stuegiss  then  moved  to  change  the  name  of  Dr.  Burnham, 
of  Pawtucket,  K.  L,  from  the  roll  of  active   to  that  of  honorary 
members.     This  was  seconded. 
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It  becoming  evident,  by  a  reading  of  Section  4,  of  Article  3,  of 
the  Constitution,  that  such  a  change  would  not  be  strictly  consti- 
tutional, this  motion,  as  well  as  the  application  of  Dr.  Bumham^ 
was,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Kilbourne,  laid  upon  the  table. 

During  a  cessation  of  other  business,  the  Chair  called  upon  Dr_ 
W.  W.  Allport,  who  wa^  present,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Allport  made  a  few  biief  remaiks  complimentary  to  the- 
Society  as  a  body,  and  apologized  for  not  having  been  a  more- 
constant  attendant  of  its  meetings. 

REPORT   OF   PUBLICATION   COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  called  for,  ancL 
read  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Kingsley,  and  was,  upon  motion,  accepted.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Publication  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  had  published  750  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  last 
annual  session,  which  they  have  distributed  as  before,  to  dentists- 
in  this  and  adjoining  States,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  some  copies  also  having  been  sold.  The 
expenses  of  publication,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  voucher,, 
were  $281.00,  or  at  the  rate  of  81.50  per  page  of  printed  matter, 
a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  last  year,  but  still  the  lowest 
bid  the  Committee  were  able  to  obtain.  The  expenses  of  postage,, 
expressage,  &c.,  on  the  Transactions  was  S28.70,  making  a  total 
expended  on  the  Transactions  of  $259.70. 

Your  Committee  report  that  having  made  an  effort  similar  to 
that  of  last  year,  to  obtain  advertisements  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  publication,  they  were  not  in  nearly  so 
great  a  degree  successful,  the  total  amount  received  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  being  $55.00 — less  than  half  the  sum  received  last 
year,  while  the  expenses  of  publication,  owing  to  the  higher  rate 
paid,  and  the  increased  amount  of  matter,  were  about  sixty  dol- 
lars more  than  last  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  Com- 
mittee found  themselves  compelled  to  carry  a  debt  of  $128.15,  a. 
sum  which  they  found  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  advance.     In 
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this  emergency,  tbey  appealed  to  several  members  of  this  Society, 
whom  they  supposed  might  be  able  to  assist  them  in  carrying  the 
burden.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  kindly  responded  to  this 
request,  others  did  not ,  but  from  this  source  was  received  the 
sum  of  $70.00,  the  Committee  still  having  carried  $58.15  during 
the  greater  pait  of  the  year. 

In  reference  to  any  future  efforts  to  publish  the  Proceedings, 
the  Committee  wish  to  say  that  it  is  neitlier  just  nor  right  that 
those  who  do  the  work  should  thus  also  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
pecuniary  burden,  or  at  least  to  become  responsible  for  it.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  publication  of  our  transactions  has 
given  our  Society  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  many  ways,  both  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  others  not 
members,  and  added  greatly  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  It  is 
not  probable  that  much  can  be  expected  in  the  future  from  the 
plan  of  procuring  advertisements,  and  if  the  publication  of  the 
Annual  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, some  plan  must  be  devised  by  which  the  necessary 
expense  may  be  met.  It  is  hoped  that  the  debt  now  resting 
upon  the  Society,  of  $28.50,  will  at  least  be  speedily  liquidated, 
and  also  that  some  means  may  be  found  for  preserving  much 
valuable  matter  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Your  Committee, 
however,  would  suggest  for  your  consideration,  in  case  any 
attempt  at  publication  is  hereafter  made,  the  propriety  of  endea- 
voring to  exclude  much  that  is  only  repetition  from  year  to  year, 
and  only  serves  to  increase  the  expense  without  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  report.  As  a  rule,  we  are  too  diffusive  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  use  a  page  to  express  ideas  that  miglit,  by  judicious 
condensation,  be  expressed  in  a  paragraph. 

Your  Committee  also  caused  to  be  printed  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation,  at  an  expense  of  $7.00. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  a  detailed  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  your  Committee,  during  the  year : 
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Illinois   State   Dental  Society  in  Account  with  Committee 

ON  Publication. 

Dr.  Sept.  21, 1871 — Cash  paid  for  Printing  Transactions, 

as  per  bill S231  00 

"  "  Cash  paid  for  Postage,  Wrappers, 

Expressage,  &c 28  70 

January,  1872 — Cash  paid  for  Printing  Memorials 

for  Legislative  Committee 7  00 

"  "         Cash   paid  for  Postage  and  Enve- 

lopes for  Legislative  Committee         1   50 

"  "  Cash  paid  for  Postage  on  Corres- 
pondence _ 2  75 

Total  Expended- S270  95 

'<7r.  To  Cash  from  the  Treasury S78  00 

'•  "      Advertisements 55  00 

"      Transactions  Sold 9  80 

Total  Received _  S142  80 

Leaving  a  balance  due  the  Committee  of $128  15 

To  meet  the  above  indebtedness,  the  Committee  have  received 
advances  from  the  folio wHing  persons,  to  the  amount  set  opposite 

their  names — 

G.H.Cushing S15  00 

M.  S.  Dean 1 5  00 

J.  N.  Crouse 15  00 

0.  Willson -- 15  00 

G.  0.  Howard _  _ 10  00 

Total  advanced _. ._.     70  00 

Due  as  above 128  15 

Advances 70  00 


Leavincr  balance  due  the  Committee  of 58  15 
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There  is  due  the  Society  SIO  from  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  for  advertisement  in  Transactions  of  1870,  and  the 
same  amount  from  the  Baltimore  CoUeo^e,  for  the  same  service 
in  Transactions  of  1871. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  STODDARD  SMITH,    |  ^        ... 
GEO.  P.  KINGSLEY,        J'  ^^^"^^^^^^^* 

The  Treasurer  then  made  his  annual  report ;  this  was,  upon 
motion,  of  Dr.  Sherwood,  accepted  and  referred  to  the  proper 
Committee  to  be  audited. 

Amotion  to  adjourn  until  half  past  two  o'clock  P.  M.  prevailed. 


AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  two,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

Minutes  of  Morning  Session  were  read  and  approved. 

Report  from  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Code  of  Ethics, 
being  called  for.  Dr.  Honsinger,  Chairman,  reported  that  "  The 
Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society,  only  altering  Section  4,  of  Article  2,  so  as  to  read 
*  It  shall  be  regarded  as  unprofessional  to  warrant  operations  or 
work,  as  an  inducement  to  patronage.'  "     (See  Appendix.) 

Report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  Committee  discharged. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  reported,  through  its  Chair- 
man, Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse,  that  they  had  examined  the  following 
named  applicants  for  membership,  and  recommended  their  elec- 
tion : 

J.  A.  W.  Davis,  of  Mason  City  ;  W.  H.  Mills,  Freeport ;  C.  B. 
Rising,  N.  E.  Babcock  and  E.  E.  House,  Rockford ;  J.  B.  BeU,  A. 
W.  Harlan  and  H.  S.  To  war,  Chicago  ;  David  Burrell,  Freeport ; 
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T.  L.  Gilmer,  Waverley ;  G.  J.  Hjer,  Clinton;  H.  S.  Scofield, 
Prairie  City  ;  E.  H.  Stewart,  Joliet ;  C.  F.  Matteson,  Macomb,  and 
J.  F.  Marriner,  Ottawa.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Gushing  moved  that  a  ballot  be  t?Jven  for  all  the  candidates 
together,  and  if  thei-e  are  no  black  balls,  that  they  shall  all  be 
declared  elected,  and  in  case  theie  be  an}'  black  balls,  then  to 
proceed  to  vote  upon  each  name  separately.     Carried. 

A  ballot  resulted  in  the  unanimous  election  of  all  the  candi- 
dates. 

Dr.  CPvOUSE  announced  that  no  further  applications  for  mem- 
bership would  now  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  that  all  further  applications  should  be  handed  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  their  action  after  adjournment  this  afternoon. 

Essays  and  discussions  being  declared  next  in  order,  the  subject 
was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the   following  Essay : 

MECHANICAL     DENTISTRY. 
By  Dr.  E.  D.  Swain,  of  Chicago. 

Contributing  to  the  beauty  and  pleasing  expression  of  the 
countenance,  to  correct  enunciation,  and  by  the  functions  of  mas- 
tication, in  which  they  so  greatly  assist,  and  through  this  to  the 
health  of  the  entire  organism,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
loss  of  the  teeth  should  be  considered  an  affliction  ;  and  that  art 
should  be  called  upon  to  produce  a  substitute,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  one  also  that  may  in  a  measure  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  those  functions  devolving  upon  the  natural  organs. 

To  the  successful  consummation  of  this  end  several  attainments 
are  essential  to  manipulation,  some  of  which  are :  A  knowledge 
of  the  ph^^siology  and  anatomy  of  the  parts  upon  which  he  is  to 
operate  m  the  preparation  of  the  jaw  to  receive  the  substitute 
and  of  other  parts  to  be  restored  and  supplied.  For,  although  the 
leading  men  of  our  profession  are  trying  hard  to  lop  off  the  so- 
called  mechanical  branch  from  the  surgical,  they  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  throw  in  about  all  the  surgery  which  the  general  dental 
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practitioner  is  called  upon  to  perform ;  sucli  as  the  extraction  of 
the  teeth  and  roots,  the  treatment  and  preparation  of  roots  for  the 
reception  of  pivot-teeth,  treatment  of  cleft  palates  and  construc- 
tion of  obturators,  etc.   Some  chemical  knowledge  is  essential  that 
lie'may,  in  a  measure,  know  something  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  work  to  be  constructed,  in  order  that  he  may  advise  that 
which  with  his  knowledge   and  experience   he  know^s  will  produce 
the  best  results   in   each   individual    case.     The    fact   cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  man  who  knows  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
ents  he  is   combining,  works  with   more   interest   and   produces 
better  results  and  better  work  than  he  who  simply  puts  this  and 
that  together  by  a  certain   laid-down  rule,  ignorant  of  the   facts 
governing  the  results  of  the  combination.     In  the  days  of  metal- 
working  it   was  considered  that   the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  in  the  laboratory  by  the  student  the  better  fitted  him  for 
a  final  position  in  the  operating-room  ;  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
finer  metals  learned   there,    and   the   habits  acquired  in  working 
them,  partook  of  their   own  merits,  and  were  therefore  of  a  cor- 
respondingly more   sterling   quality.     If  such   were   indeed   the 
case,  it  strikes  me  that  the  inspiration  gained  from  working  rub- 
ber, with  the  fingers  covered  with  an  indelible  coating  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  must  of  necessity  be  muddy  and  of  doubtful  utility.    He 
must  also  possess  that  quality,  in  a  degree,  w^hich  makes  the  sculp- 
tor  and  the  artist.     This,   like   genius,   is   inborn,  it   cannot  be 
acquired,     though    practice    and    experience   may    develop    and 
strengthen,  yet  no  amount  of  educating  can  produce  it. 

It  is  his  ofiice  to  beautify,  to  restore  lost  expressions,  and  not 
to  invent  new  ones.  He,  in  a  measure,  has  to  deal  with  all  the 
expressible  sentiments,  and  should  endeavor  to  restore  the  parts 
that  they  may,  as  with  the  natural  organs,  express  them.  The 
rules  which  direct  the  brush  of  the  painter  or  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  that  certain  expressions  may  be  produced,  should  be 
familiar  to  him.  These  results  are  attained  in  the  selection  of 
the  teeth  to  be  used,  their  color,  form,  size  and  manner  of  ar- 
rangement upon  the  plate,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  or  re- 
produce that  unity  which  departed  with  the  natural  organs.    This 
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cannot  be  best  done,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  teeth  now  in  general 
use,  and  whatever  artistic  excellence  a  set  of  block  teeth  may 
possess  cannot  certain!}'  go  to  the  credit  of  the  dentist  who  sets 
them.  They  leave  him  very  little,  if  auy,  latitude  in  which  to 
vary  the  requirements  of  his  case. 

That  dentist,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Chicago,  who  always 
ordered  No.  32  yellow,  or  32  blue,  or  32  for  an  old  person,  or  32 
for  a  young  person,  must  from  necessity  produce  a  striking  re- 
semblance about  the  mouth,  at  least  among  all  the  families  within 
the  circle  of  his  practice. 

Single  teeth,  either  gum  or  plain,  give  to  the  dentist  greater 
latitude  in  which  to  display  the  above  attainments  by  allowing 
him  to  adapt  the  teeth  to  each  other  and  to  the  case  in  hand, 
and  each  case  produced  has  the  merit  of  at  least  the  artist's  own 
individuality.  Imitation  of  nature  is  the  rule,  but  the  lack  of 
the  imitation  and  individual  incapacity  generally  make  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule  comparatively  rare.  We  replace  the  sixteen 
teeth  with  only  fourteen,  and  generally  make  them  shorter  and 
smaller  in  every  way  than  the  natural  organs. 

We  cannot  at  all  times  avoid  an  unnatural  fullness  of  artificial 
gums ;  at  other  times,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  absorbed 
arch,  we  are  compelled  to  set  the  molars  nearer  the  medium  line 
than  were  the  natural  organs. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  a  skilled  artist,  who  is 
quick  to  observe  what  nature  requires,  can,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  falling  under  his  care,  supply  the  lost  organs  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  and  preserve  that  higher  order  of  beauty  w^hich 
grows  out  of  the  harmony  of  his  work  with  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  entire  person.  Unless,  however,  a  dentist 
does  study  systematically  the  natural  organs  as  they  are  daily 
presented  to  him  in  the  operating  chair,  he  cannot  give  to  his 
work  this  kind  of  beauty. 

To  disarm  suspicion  of  their  artificial  character  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  impart  a  degree  of  irregularity. 

Among  the  legitimate  devices  of  the  mechanic  to  accomplish 
this  end  are,  overlapping  laterals,  a  missing  bicuspid,   a  worn  ca- 
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nine,  and  the  placing  of  gold  fillings  in  an  incisor,  canine  or 
"biscupid,  or  shaving  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  as  from  absorption  of 
the  alveolus.  To  match  a  defect  in  natural  teeth  retained  in  the 
mouth  requires  a  still  higher  art — that  of  giving  so  much  imper- 
fection to  the  artificial  tooth  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  de- 
fective tooth.  A  perfect  porcelain  tooth  is  not  a  fit  companioafor 
a  broken,  decayed  or  discolored  natural  one.  He  should  be  a  me- 
chanic of  the  highest  order,  that  he  may  give  to  his  production  the 
proportion  and  finish  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results.  Al- 
though in  the  construction  of  several  sets  of  teeth,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  upon  each  and  all  will  be  of  the  same  order,  and 
always  done  in  the  same  manner,  still  no  two  sets  are  alike  ;  and 
in  every  case  obstacles  will  present  themselves  which  must  be  sur- 
mounted, and  that  without  destroying  the  general  plan  or  sym- 
metry of  the  piece.  He  should  be  ever  ready  with  expedients, 
inventinsj;  at  once  the  means  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

His  mechanical  ability,  together  with  his  experience,  should  be 
of  that  character  which  comprehends  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come upon  the  examination  of  the  mouth,  from  the  taking  of  the 
impression  to  the  inserting  of  the  finished  piece. 

The  materials  in  use  as  bases  for  artificial  teeth,  have  become 
too  numerous  to  mention,  but  may,  however,  be  placed  under  two 
heads  :  Sw^aged  metal  plate  and  plastic  work.  Under  the  first 
are  gold,  silver,  aluminum  and  platina.  Under  the  second,  rub- 
ber, all  cast  work  and  porcelain  bases.  That  the  swaged  work  is 
still  considered  superior  to  any  and  all  others  by  the  profession 
is  encourasiino;,  and  to  know  that  slowly  but  surely  the  better 
mechanics  of  this  country  are  returning:  to  this  kind  of  work,  is 
still  more  encourao-ino-. 

As  it  would  be  assuming  too  much  perhaps  to  intimate  that  any 
member  of  this  Society  is  not  fully  posted  in  the  general  and 
simple  methods  of  constructing  all  the  various  kinds  of  swaged 
as  well  as  plastic  work,  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  with  de- 
tails. Should  there  be  any  who  desire  instruction,  I  refer  them 
to  Harris'  tenth  edition  of  "  Principles  and  Pi-^ctice  of  Dentist- 
ry,"  and  Richardson's   "Mechanical  Dentistry,^'  and  with  the 
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knowledge  thej  may  gain  therein — and  at  the  societies  and  from 
association  with  their  brethren  who  are  posted — they  may  very 
soon  not  only  be  able  to  recommend  a  higher  and  better  class  of 
work  to  their  patients,  but  be  able  to  do  the  work  themselves,  in- 
stead of  sending  it  to  the  cities  to  be  constructed  for  them  by 
men  who,  not  seeing  the  patient,  and  following  written  instruc- 
tions, often  very  blind,  are  obliged  to  use  the  plaster  cast  sent 
with  the  order  as  their  only  guide  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case.     Under  such  circumstances  failures  ought  to  be  expected. 

Rubber,  and  that  work  which  has  its  greatest  recommendation 
(because  not  long  enough  in  us^  for  any  other)  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  put  up  in  less  time  than  rubber,  have  the  ascendancy,  and  will 
have,  no  doubt,until  the  dental  profession,  surgical  and  mechanical, 
can  themselves  be  educated  to  something  better.  My  experience  is 
that  the  profession  need  educating  upon  this  question  far  more 
than  the  people. 

The  surgeon  dentists  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  edu- 
cating themselves  and  patients  to  appreciate  a  higher  and  better 
class  of  operations  upon  the  natural  organs,  as  well  as  to  higher 
remuneration  for  such  services.  An  equal  display  of  ambition 
to  excel  in  the  mechanical  department,  with  the  same  unity  of 
purpose  in  a  like  direction,  would  soon  lift  us  from  the  slough. 

For  operations  upon  the  natural  teeth  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community  employ  this  or  that  man  because  he  has  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  good  and  honest  operations,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  in  proportion  for  the  same  ;  while  in  looking  for 
substitutes  for  these  organs  when  lost,  the  proper  replacement  of 
which,  in  my  estimation,  requires  greater  skill  and  discrimination, 
they  seek  that  man  who  will  require  the  least  money,  and,  like 
the  cheap  photographer,  set  them  once  and  take  their  dollar  for 
a  dozen,  be  they  like  nature  or  otherwise. 

For  this  state  of  things  we  are  apt  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
and  put  it  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Vulcan.  Vulcanite, 
however,  is  only  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  in  our  pro- 
fession who  desire  mone^^more  than  a  professional  reputaion — lazy 
men  who  prefer  to  get  fifteen  dollars  for  sixty  minute's  work  rather 
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than  tax  their  energies  by  spending  more  time  in  the  selection  of 
teeth,  and  properly  arranging  them  when  selected,  to  all  the  sat- 
isfaction experienced  by  the  conscientious  artistic  mechanic  who 
faithfully  copies  nature,  and  produces  a  piece  of  work  durable 
and  life-like. 

There  are  men  w^ho  would  not  grind  on  a  set  of  single  gum 
teeth,  however  much  better  the  result,  simply  because  it  is  so 
much  work  and  takes  so  much  of  their  valuable  time. 

It  is  all  important  in  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  artificial 
dentures  to  first  secure  a  correct  impression.  This  end  is  accom- 
plished with  different  materials  by  different  mechanics.  Of  the  ma- 
terials used,  beeswax,  gutta  percha,  and  plaster  of  Paris — all  pos- 
sess the  properties  desired,  viz:  plasticity, the  property  of  harden- 
ing within  a  short  time,  and  comparative  absence  of  contraction  ; 
are  not  offensive  to  taste,  smell  or  sight.  Beeswax  has  been 
longest  in  use  and  is  indispensable.  Gutta  percha,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  of  more  service  as  a  material  out  of  which  impression 
cups  may  readily  be  improvised  for  different  cases,  either  by 
molding  to  the  mouth  or  upon  a  plastic  cast  secured  from  an  im- 
perfect wax  impression  ; — as  in  partial  superior  cases,  when  the 
dove-tail  shape  exists  between  natural  teeth,  or  the  under  cut  is 
considerable,  or  more  particularly  for  partial  lower  cases  where 
the  teeth  are  long,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  2ibsorption  of  the  alveolus  is  considerable — and  with  the  cups 
so  constructed,  using  very  small  amounts  of  wax  or  plaster,  as 
the  case  mav  be. 

All,  however,  are  indispensable  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
different  mouths.  The  exclusive  use  of  either  will  not  always 
produce  the  best  results.  The  material  for  the  impression  should 
be  selected  with  regard  to  the  case  in  hand.  Large  or  hard  and 
irregular  mouths  are  best  copied  in  plaster,  while  a  gum  of  me- 
dium but  uniform  softness  may  be  taken  equally  well  in  either 
material.  This  class  of  mouths  have  the  wonderful  faculty  of 
adapting  themselves  to  anything,  even  a  bad  fitting  plate.  A 
gum  of  extreme  softnes  and  uniform,  will  give  better  results  some- 
times with  one  material,   and  again  with  another,  but  in  cases  of 
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failure  always  take  the  second  impression  in  a  different  material. 
This  is  especiallj  true  of  those  hard  and  soft  mouths,  as  it  is 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  pressure  of  v.  ax  or  softness  of  plaster 
gives  the  best  results. 

Next  to  the  impression,  in  importance,  is  perhaps,  for  swaged 
plates,  the  die  and  counter  die.  These  are  now  commonly  pro- 
cured either  by  pouring  the  zinc  into  a  matrix  m^ade  in  molding 
sand  or  marble  dust,  which  latter  is  preferred  because  cleaner, takes 
sharper  impression  and  never  lumps  ;  by  making  the  counter  or 
female  die  first,  by  immersing  plaster  model  into  the  metal  and 
pouring  into  this  for  the  die.  In  this  case,  the  counter  die 
should  melt  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  composing  the 
die;  or  by  pouring  the  metal  into  the  perfectly  dried  impression. 
This  is  often  resorted  when  the  undercut  is  considerable. 

The  pouring  into  the  matrix  in  molding  sand  is  most  conimon, 
and  with  the  use  of  various  flasks  now  obtainable  a  perfect  cast 
may  be  made  of  any  shape  required.  The  simplest  and  one  in 
most  general  use  is  perhaps  Bailey's,  and  ansv>'ers  admirably  for 
a  majority  of  cases.  However,  wlien  the  undercut  is  heavy, 
Howe's  jointed  flask  is  indispensable. 

As  to  the  metals  best  suited  to  the  makinir  of  dies  there  exists 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Prof.  Austiji  finds  by  experiment  that 
an  average-sizec  zinc  die,  wliich  measured  two  inches  transversely, 
contracted  27-100  of  an  inch  from  outside  to  oi^tside,  being 
equivalent  to  the  thickness  of  three  ordinary  book-leaves,  and 
that  in  the  moderately  deep  arch,  say  half  an  inch,  the  shrink- 
age was  about  7-100  of  an  inch,  and  remarks  that  were  tlie  ridge 
of  the  jaw  to  be  fitted  and  covered  by  an  unyielding  mucous 
membrane  this  shrinkage  wouM  prevent  accuracy  of  adaption, 
and  in  case  of  a  soft  ridge  this  same  shrinkage  may  prove  a  posi- 
tive advantage. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  expansion  of  the  plaster 
impression  and  cast  fully  counteracts  all  shrinkage  of  the  zinc, 
therefore  making  it  more  certain  than  a  metal  shrinking  less. 
Being  hardest  of  tlie  materials  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  useful  in  giving  shape  to  the  plate.  If,  in  extreme  cases. 
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the  slirinkairc  is  too  srC'^^t,  a  die  may  be  made  of  Babbitt  metal, 
l^rocurable  at  any  machine  shop,  upon  which  the  finishing  touch 
may  be  given,  thus  insuring  perfect  adaptation. 

There  are  but  two  methods  in  general  use  for  the  retention  of 
dental  substitutes  in  the  mouth — atmospheric  pressure  and  clasps. 
All  are  sufficiently  intimate,  at  this  day,  with  the  former,  to  re- 
quire nothing  upon  the  subject  here.  I  desire,  however,  your 
patience  while  I  do  say  a  little  something  here  in  favor  of  clasps, 
which  have  fallen  greatly  into  disfavor  of  late  years,  and  given 
place  to  methods  more  objectionable.  The  disuse  of  clasps 
has  grown  out  of  their  injurious  effects  upon  the  natural  teeth,  due 
mostly  to  imperfect  construction,  and  the  difficulties  of  adjusting 
and  constructing  a  clasp  piece,  and  not  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed,  solely  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  metal  upon  the 
tooth  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  excretions  of  the  mouth,  and 
decomposition  of  particles  of  food.  When  the  tooth  clasped  and 
the  clasp  itself  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  little  danger  arises 
of  losing  a  tooth  from  this  cause. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  a  clasp  requires  too  much  time  and 
skill  for  these  days  of  rapid  manipulation  and  cheap  modern 
dentistry .  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  rules  for  selec- 
tion of  clasp  teeth  as  given  on  page  G08,  Harris'  Tenth  Edition  : 
^' Never  clasn  to  a  loose  tooth,  or  those  where  there  is  much  alve- 
olar  absorption,  or  to  those  which  have  filed  surfaces  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Avoid  all  conical  teeth,  as  third  molars  and  canines ; 
also  teeth  larger  at  grinding  surface  than  at  the  gums." 

Clasp  no  lower  teeth,  but  a  half  clasp  or  stay  is  sometimes  ad- 
missible. Always  let  the  clasp  tooth  be  as  near  the  line  of 
equipoise  as  is  consistent  with  other  considerations. 

In  forming  clasps  it  is  essential  that  a  perfect  impression  of 
the  tooth  to  be  clasped  be  first  secured.  This  may  be  done  with 
tin  or  sheet  lead  cups,  a  little  larger  than  the  tooth,  split  down 
on  two  sides  like  a  percussion  cap,  using  plaster,  and  in  remov- 
ing bre<ak  with  the  splits  in  the  cup  which,  when  brought  together 
again,' give  a  perfect  impression.  If  a  plaster  tooth  is  used  for 
shaping   the   clasp,   it   should   be   hardened  with  liquid  silex.     A 
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metal  tooth  may,  however,  prove  best,  as  the  clasp  may  be  ham- 
mered to  a  fit. 

Clasps  should  never  impinge  upon  the  gum,  or  much  of  the 
tooth,  but  clasp  that  portion  of  the  tooth  best  protected  by  en- 
amel, and  that  part  nearest  to  the  cylindrical  form.  Scrupulous 
observance  of  these  points,  in  connection  with  a  properly  fitted 
plate,  will  take  from  clasp  work  the  force  of  objections  urged 
against  it.  A  very  certain  way  of  properly  adjusting  clasps  to 
a  plate,  is  to  place  clasps  and  plate  in  position  in  the  mouth,  and 
with  spatula,  placeing  plaster  against  the  clasp  and  plate,  thus 
getting  an  impression  of  the  two  in  position. 

Plaster  is  preferable  to  wax  because  it  does  not  draw,  and  if 
broken  in  removing  from  the  mouth,  is  easily  readjusted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  clasps  in  all 
cases,  to  the  detriment  of  atmospheric  pressare-plates,  but  many 
cases  present  themselves  vv^here  the  clasps  are  necessary  to  sucess- 
ful  work,  and  occasionally  cases  where  atmospheric  pressure-plates, 
are  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

To  secure  in  full  sets  of  teeth  a  fine  finish  and  additional 
strength,  lims  covering  the  tops  of  gums  are  used,  and  much 
difiiculty  is  often  experienced  in  putting  them  on  satisfactorily. 
I  believe  I  have  used  all  the  methods  recommended,  but  wdth  poor 
success.  My  method  is  now  so  simple  and  expeditious  that  I 
only  wonder  why  I  never  thought  of  it  earlier.  It  consists  in 
securing  a  matrix  in  marble  dust  (which  I  use  in  place  of  molding 
sand,)  of  the  outside  of  teeth  and  plate ;  after  the  teeth  are 
ground  (m,  giving  to  the  plate  above  the  teeth  any  shape  desired, 
by  the  use  of  wax,  securing  the  dies  and  counter  dies,  and  swag- 
ing the  rim,  giving  at  once  the  perfect  adaptation,  so  often  lack- 
m<r  in  this  kind  of  work,  with  no  dancrer  of  breakinor  crums  in 
burnishing  the  rim  to  its  place.  I  have  prepared  models  in 
plaster  to  show  the  modus  operandi,  as  well  as  for  shoMdng  modes 
for  making  dies  for  inside  rim  when  it  is  desired  to  use  rubber 
teeth  and  rub}>er  attachments,  and  still  have  no  rubber  in  sight. 
The  manner  of  putting  up  this  style  of  work  was  fully  described 
in  the  "Missouri  Dental  Journal"  about  one  vear  since,  and  for 
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combination   work  excels  all  others,  though  I  would  not  advise 
those  not  well  posted  in  metal  work  to  attempt  it. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  who  consider  that  mechanical  dentistry 
is  to  be  only  elevated  by  making  it  a  specialty,  because  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  operates  upon  the  teeth  of  a  family  is  better  cal~ 
culated  to  insert  the  substitutes  for  them,  when  lost,  than  any 
other  man  can  be,  knowing,  as  he  must,  not  only  the  shape,  color 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  natural  organs  ;  but  he  remem- 
bers the  expression  of  the  countenance  with  the  natural  teeth, 
and  is  therefore,  the  one  to  reproduce  them.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
elevated  by  being  retained  in  the  general  practice  and  left  en- 
tirely with  the  student  or  boy  who  may  be  employed  in  the  lab- 
oratory. The  same  men  who  pride  themselves  in  their  ability  to 
restore  a  defective  natural  tooth  to  its  original  form  with  metal,  j 
must  give  it  their  attention.  Others  may  do  the  purely  mechan- 
ical work  for  them,  but  their  experience  and  artistic  taste  must 
dictate  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  KiLBOURNE  said — The  use  of  clasps  has  been  sadly  abused, 
still  believes  for  partial  sets  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of 
attachment ;  when  the  clasp  is  properly  fitted,  and  proper  clean- 
liness is  observed  by  tne  wearer,  there  will  not  be  any  injury  to 
the  teeth  to  which  they  are  fastened.  Has  vrom  a  clasp  plate 
himself  fastened  to  two  bicuspids  since  1«51,  which,  up  to  this 
time  has  not  caused  any  injury  to  these  teeth. 

Dr.  G.  0.  Howard  wished  to  know  if  Dr.  Swain  has  ever  made 
clasps  by  winding  platina  wire  around  a  plaster  tooth,  and  flow- 
ing gold  over  this. 

Dr.  Swain  replied  that  this  was  a  newer  thing  than  his  paper, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  admii  able  way. 

Dr.  Grouse  thinks  this  a  subject  that  all  those  competent 
should  speak  freely  about,  and  instruct  those  whose  knowledge 
of  mechanical  dentistry  was  confined  to  putting  up  rubber  plate. 
For  one,  he  was  glad   to  learn  that  the  Rubber  Gompany  have 
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again  gained  their  case  ;  as  the  continuance  of  the  license  fee  may 
^ct  as  a  check  upon  some  practitioners  ^yhose  laziness  would 
encourage  tliem  to  use  this  substance,  but  who  now  serve  the 
interests  of  their  patients  much  better  without  it. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Edwards,  of  Peoria,  said  this  Society,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  declared  several  years  ago  that  i-ubber  was  an  injury 
to  the  profession  and  its  patrons.  He  believes  that  action  was 
rightly  taken,  and  hoped  the  Society  would  never  retract  it  He 
Avas  confident  tliat  lie  would  be  much  more  proficient  in  mechan- 
ical dentristry,  had  he  never  seen  rubber.  Thinks  Dr.  Kilbourne 
may  have  such  unusually  strongly  organized  teeth  as  not  to  have 
them  acted  upon  hy  anything,  but  does  not  accept  this  case  as 
evidence  of  the  safet}"  of  clasps  as  a  mode  of  attachment.  Says 
our  patients  will  not  observe  proper  cleanliness,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  caution  them.  His  ex})erience  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  essayist,  that  clasps  are  admissible. 

Dr.  Cornelius  thinks  clasping  a  good  waj'  of  attaching  arti- 
ficial dentures  if  clasps  are  properly  constructed,  and  the  patient 
is  made  to  observe  proper  cleanliness. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  as  a  vriiole,  liked  the  paper,  l)ut  must  take  ex- 
ception to  some  of  the  positions  taken.  Thinks  that  the  manu- 
facture of  teeth  in  blocks  is  a  great  advance  toward  artistic  per- 
fection, and  that  artificial  teeth  can  be  made  with  these,  to  appear 
much  more  natural  than  in  any  other  way.  Believes  atmos- 
pheric pressure  plates  can  in  all  cases  be  made  and  the  inevitable 
injury  of  clasps  avoided.  Has  seen  wliole  dentures  destroyed, 
tooth  after  tooth,  by  the  effect  of  clasps  whicli  finally  necessitated 
full  sets  of  artificial  teeth.  Thinks  that  rublier,  in  place  of  a 
curse,  has  been  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
Does  not  believe  there  is  any  material  so  well  adapted  as  rubber 
for  a  base  for  artificial  teeth.  Protests  against  calling  it  a  curee, 
and  a  failure,  as  this  is  not  true.  In  his  estimation  it  is  much 
superior  to  gold. 

Dr.  HoNsiNGER  believes  that  in  place  of  a   curse,  rubber  is  a 
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superior  substance,  because  in  manipulating,  it  does  not  contract, 
as  do  all  metallic  substances.  An  absolute  adaptation  can  hence 
be  obtained  with  it  which  cannot  be  said  of  even  swasred  me- 
tallic  plate,  as  in  these,  we  have  to  overcome  contraction  in  the 
dies.  Has  never  seen  but  one  instance  of  injurious  effects  from 
a  rubber  plate,  and  in  that  case  the  rubber  had  not  been  properly 
manipulated.  In  that  case,  he  inserted  another  rubber  plate  and 
the  difficulty  Avas  overcome.  Thinks  because  men  who  have 
learned  to  make  rubber  plates  will  st^de  themselves  dentists,  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  condemn  rubber.  Always  prefers  gold 
for  partial  plates ;  believes  clasps  may  be  safely  used  in  some 
cases.  Thinks  the  bad  effects  ascribed  to  them  are  more  fre- 
quently owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made  of  too  soft  material 
(the  same  as  is  used  for  the  plate  itself)  and  do  not  retain  their 
shape,  than  to  any  other  cause.  He  alloys  his  gold  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  about  one-twelfth  of  platina,  obtains  a  spring  equal  to 
that  of  steel.  Always  advises  his  patients  to  remove  these  plates 
at  night,  or  if  they  do  retain  them  in  over  night,  to  be  sure  and 
cleanse  them  the  last  thing  before  retiring.  Finds  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  retain  one  or  more  front  teeth  in  the  mouth  on  at- 
mospheric pressure  plates  during  mastication,  and  always  prefers 
to  clasp  such  plates. 

Dr.  Stuegiss,  of  Quincy,  is  not  an  advocate  of  clasping,  uses 
that  which  seems  best  in  the  case  before  him — plain,  if  the  case 
does  not  admit  of  gum  teeth,  or  single  teeth  when  he  cannot  use 
blocks.  Would  not  use  a  file  between  teeth  he  intends  fastening: 
clasps  to.  Thinks  that  clasps  will  always  do  some  harm,  but  so 
will  a  rolling  suction  plate.  Believes  that  only  one  thing  is  su- 
perior to  rubber,  and  that  is  gold. 

Dr.  Swain  has  had  some  hopes  of  aluminum,  but  understands 
that  some  others  as  well  as  himself  have  had  plates  returned  that 
were  full  of  small  holes.  These  holes  appear  at  first  in  the  shape 
of  a  blister,  which  is  easily  scaled  off,  and  exposes  a  clay-like 
substance.  These  plates,  in  his  case,  had  been  made  of  the  ma- 
terial as  purchased  from  the  dental  depot.      He  has,  since  then, 
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remelted  tlie  aluminum  purchased,  in  a  closed  crucible  with  a 
little  salt  or  parrafine  throv/n  in— loosing  full  one-third  of  the 
substance  by  oxidation— and  has  had  better  success.  Has  made 
aluminum  plates  combined  with  Ingersol's  American  Platinum. 
This  makes  very  nice  work  and  does  not  produce  any  galvanic 
action.  About  two  years  ago  he  inserted  a  rubber  plate,  which, 
in  less  than  thirty  day  from  that  time,  had  salivated  the  patient! 
It  was  a  very  aggravated  case,  but  gradually  recovered  under 
treatment,  and  after  dispensing  with  the  plate ;  a  metallic  plate 
was  inserted  and  all  further  difficulty  avoided. 

Dr.  KiLBOURXE  said  his  experience  with  aluminum  was  veiy 
much  like  Dr.  Swain's-^plates  were  returned  to  him  full  of  little 
holes.  Has  not  used  any  of  late  ;  does  not  doubt  but  what  the 
difficulty  may  be  overcome.  Thinks  rubber  always  keeps  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  feverish  and  sore.  Had  a 
patient  whose  health  was  gradually  declining,  and  who  was  under 
treatment  by  a  physician,  without  deriving  any  benefit;  finally 
she  suggested  that  her  rubber  plate  might  have  something  to  do 
m  the  matter ;  the  plate  was  left  out  for  some  time  and  slie  be- 
gan to  recover,  but  when  the  plate  was  returned  to  the  mouth, 
the  ill  health  returned  also;  finally,  the  plate  was  replaced  bv  one' 
of  metal  and  a  complete  cure  eflfected  thereby.  He  believes  con- 
tinuous gum  work  the  best,  and  next  to  it  gold  with  rubber  at- 
tachments. 

Dr.  Risix\G,  of  Rockford,  thought  in  considering  this  matter  we 
should  not  overlook  the  influence  of  idiosyncracy ;  one  person 
may  be  salivated  with  a  minute  quantity  of  mercurv,  whereas 
another  can  consume  enormous  quantities  without  showino-  any 
effect.  Does  not  think  it  right  to  condemn  rubber  indiscrimi- 
nately, merely  because  the  peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  some  per- 
sons may  be  opposed  to  it.  In  speaking  against  rubber,  we 
use  those  isolated  cases  as  arguments,  without  considerin<^  the 
g;reat  number  of  plates  that  are  worn  with  perfect  satfsfac- 
tion.  Thmks  this  unfair.  Believes  rubber  to  be  both  a  curse 
and  a  blessing;    a  curse,  because  people  will  let  their   natural 
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teeth   oro   to  destruction,  knowinof    that    thev   can    obtain    arti- 
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ficial  ones  in  their  stead  cheaply  ;  a  blessing-,  because  those 
who  have  already  lost  their  teeth,  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
gold  or  platina  plates,  can  still  afford  to  have  artificial  substi- 
tutes. Does  not  believe  it  right  to  drop  the  use  of  rubber  simply 
because  the  Hard  Rubber  Company  have  again  gained  their  case. 
Recently  he  had  occasion  to  remove  the  teeth  fi'om  a  rubber 
plate  that  had  been  worn  with  perfect  satisfaction  for  six  or  seven 
years,  the  patient  having  previously  woiii  a  cheoplastic  and  a 
gold  plate  without  satisfaction.  In  heating  these  teeth  he  saw 
globules  of  free  mercury  around  the  pins,  and  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass  could  see  thousands  of  minute  globules.  Yet  there  was 
not  the  least  discomfort  while  wearing  this  plate.  When  prac- 
tising medicine  he  has  produced  salivation  b}"  a  very  small  dose 
of  mercury  given  as  an  alterative.  We  must  not  use  rubber  in  a 
case  susceptible  to  it,  nor  must  we  condemn  rubber  in  general, 
because  we  cannot  use  it  in  some  cases. 

He  does  not  condemn  rubber,  but  opposes  the  impositions  of 
the  Rubber  Company. 

Thinks  there  is  a  substance,  thatfhas  not  yet  been  mentioned 
before  the  Society,  which,  with  a  little  improvement,  may  super- 
sede rubber  entirely.  Refers  to  celluloid  ;  if  this  is  made  a  little 
harder  it  would  be  superior  to  rubber.  It  is  tough,  and  as  he 
has  seen  a  plate  that  has  been  worn  for  six  months,  which  has 
not  even  the  least  scratch  upon  it,  he  is  not  quite  sure  but  what 
its  toughness  makes  up  for  its  lack  in  hardness. 

To  harden  it,  let  the  flasks  gradually  cool  down  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  there  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
cooling  altogether,  and  separating ^the  flasks.  He  is  not  surprised 
that  the  case  spoken  of  in  the  "  St.  Louis  Dental  Journal"  was  a 
failure,  as  that  was  subjected  to  the  heat  of  boiling  oil,  which  is 
about  600  degrees,  and  a  high  enough  temperature  to  burn  the 
plates  before  ever  the  flasks  were  brought  together.  The  plate 
should  be  put  in  when  the  thermometer  indicates  about  240 
degrees,  the  flask  should  only  be  gently  turned  down  with  the 
force  of  thumb  and  fore  finger,  until  the  thermometer  denotes  310 
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degrees  when  it  should  be  brought  firmly  together.  Has  never 
had  a  patient  complain  of  a  taste  of  camphor  in  these  plates, 
those  who  had  worn  rubber  before  never  discovered  any  cliiFer- 
ent  substc^nce  was  in  their  moutlis. 

The  President,  Dr.  Willson,  said  this  cei-tainly  was  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  existence  of  mercury  in  rubber  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  Said  his  experience  in  plates  of  aluminum  was  like 
Dr.  Swain's.  In  one  case  of  a  lower  partial  plate  he  allowed  the 
aluminum  to  rest  upon  the  lingual  surface  of  the  lower  front 
teeth, — about  six  weeks  after  insertions  he  discovered  a  white 
line  running  along  the  enamel  of  these  teeth  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  that  plate.  Wished  to  ask  Dr.  Rising  if  the  rubber 
plate  upon  which  he  found  free  mercury  was  whalebone  or  com- 
mon red  rubber. 

Dr.  Rising — It  was  Dougherty's  Rubber. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Dean  thought  cases  alluded  to  in  which  holes  had 
been  found  in  worn  plates,  were  testimony  of  little  weight 
against  aluminum  itself.  He  had  used  this  metal  only  in  a  few 
cases,  and  then  as  rolled  plate.  Had  opportunities  of  examining 
these  cases  after  they  had  been  in  use  two  years  and  over,  and 
finds  no  sis^ns  that  indicate  a  chancre,  chemical  or  otherwise. 

In  experimenting  with  this  metal  a  few  years  since,  he  has 
noticed  a  marked  difference  in  the  toughness  of  rolled  plate,  as 
sold  in  the  market,  and  also  in  the  color.  Some  would  break 
readily  when  bent  back  and  forth  once  or  twice,  in  a  line  with 
their  grain,  while  other  pieces  had  the  tenacity  of  fine  silver.  In 
some  pieces  he  found  spots  finely  laminated,  and  between  these 
lamina  was  a  yellowish  powder  resembling  kaolin.  On  annealing 
the  plate,  these  spots  appeared  like  small  blisters.  Such  spots  in 
plate  used  in  the  mouth  might  result  in  holes,  not  from  chemical 
but  mechanical  action.  Wherever  these  perforations  were  found, 
he  thought  they  were  owing  to  the  mechanical  impurities  which 
found  their  way  into  the  ingot  or  cast  plate,  in  pouring  the 
molten  metal. 
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Dr.  Dean,  of  Pekin,  has  used  aluminum  plates,  but  abandoned 
their  use,  as  they  became  porous. 

Dr.  Edwards — Were  the  aluminum  plates  spoken  of  swedged 
or  cast  ? 

Dr.  Dean,  of  Pekin — Mine  were  cast. 

Dr.  Swain  and  Dr.  Kilbourne — Mine  were  swedged. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Davis  believes  rubber  a  curse  to  the  profession  and 
its  patrons.  It  encourages  men  in  the  practice  of  dentistr}^  who 
are  not  competent  to  fill  many  teeth  that  should  be  saved,  and  so 
persuade  their  confiding  patrons  to  have  them  extracted,  and  a 
set  on  rubber  substituted.  The  patient  goes  away  pleased,  her 
teeth  cannot  ache,  and  they  only  cost  fifteen  dollars !  whereas,  if 
people  could  not  obtain  this  rubber  work  so  cheaply,  they  would 
either  have  to  save  their  teeth  or  pay  a  higher  price  to  those 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  or  platina  plates. 

Upon  motion,  the  subject  Vv^as  declared  closed. 

CLINICS. 

Dr.  Crouse  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  stated 
that  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  society  to  hold  clinics,  these 
would  be  held  at  Mr.  S.  S.  White's  depot,  where  all  the  facilities 
were  at  hand,  and  a  good  light,  which  latter  could  not  be  had 
at  this  place  of  meeting. 

Dr.  DeCrow  moved  to  hold  a  clinic  to-morrow  forenoon,  begin- 
ning at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  when  we  adjourn  we  do  so  to 
meet  again  at  this  place  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  to-morrow.  Car- 
ried. 

Dr.  Sturgiss  moved  to  pass  to  the  next  subject.     Carried. 

The  Chair  was,  upon  motion,  requested  to  appoint  the  clinical 
operators  for  to-morrow,  and  named  the  following :  Drs.  Sher- 
wood, Crouse,  Kilbourne,Cushing,  Sturgiss,  Black,  Koch,  Honsinger 
and  Howard. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. — the  President 
in  the  chair — the  forenoon  having  been  occupied  by  clinics. 

Minutes  of  last  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Cornelius  moved  that  the  gentlemen  present,  from  Wis- 
consin, Missouri  and  Iowa,  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions.    Carried. 

ELECTION  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Kitchen,  Drs.  K.  B.  Johnson,  of  Janes- 
ville,  C.  C.  Chittenden,  of  Madison,  and  S.  L.  Judd,  of  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  ;  and  R.  S.  Rathbun,  of  Lyons,  Iowa,  were  elected 
honorary  members. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  favorably  upon  the  follow- 
ing names  for  membership  :  Drs.  M.  H.  Patten,  Lexing-ton,  M.  T. 
Hand,  Joliet,  C.  C.  Smith,  Champaign,  and  Geo.  H  Bills,  I.  A. 
Freeman,  D.  B.  Freeman,  E.  Noyes,  and  J.  F.  Thompson,  of 
Chicago. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Killbourne,  yesterday's  rule,  for  taking 
the  ballot,  was  adopted,  and  the  candidates  were  all  duly  elected. 

An  Essay  was  then  read  upon  the  following  subject : 

"DENTAL  QUACKS." 
By  Dr.  G.  0.  Howard,  of  Galena. 

By  the  medical  profession,  it  is  considered  quackery  to  practice 
medicine  without  first  taking  a  thorough  course  of  study,  and  ob- 
taining a  diploma  from  some  respectable  medical  college.  The 
dental  profession  is  not  yet  so  strict  with  its  members,  while  it  is 
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desirous  that  all  should  be  graduates  of  some  respectable 
dental  college,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  good  and  honorable 
dentists  who  do  not  hold  a  diploma.  Our  profession  is  too  young 
yet  to  draw  the  lines  as  closely  as  does  the  medical  profession  in 
this  respect ;  but  we  have  not  to  look  far  into  the  future  to  see 
the  time  when  all  men  that  practice  dentistry,  and  are  not  gradu- 
ates, will  be  branded  as  quacks  by  the  profession.  Let  us  then, 
who  do  not  possess  a  thorough  dental  education  nor  hold  a  diplo- 
ma, hasten  our  efforts  to  obtain  them.  Dentistry  is  upon  the 
forward  march,  and  that  so  rapidly,  that  we  must  use  everything 
within  our  reach  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  I  assure  you,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  without  a  thorough  college  education,  it  is 
up-hill  work  to  keep  apace  with  our  profession. 

A  quack  means  a  boaster,  an  ignorant  practitioner,  an  empiric  ; 
these  definitions  cover  more  ground  in  our  profession  than  we 
at  first  may  think.  It  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  attempt  a 
description  of  each  kind  of  quacks  and  how  they  perform,  so  I 
will  confine  myself  to  three  or  four  of  the  worst  types,  who  they 
are,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  the  best  manner  in  which  to  treat  them. 

Let  us  look  first  to  the  class  of  so-called  dentists  that  are  self- 
graduates.  They  are  quite  numerous  and  dangerous.  By  a  self- 
graduate,  I  mean  one  who  withdrew  from  his  preceptor's  office 
after  a  studentship  of  a  few  months,  fully  confident  of  his  ability 
to  perform  all  dental  operations.  He  has  read  somebody's  treatise 
upon  dentistry,  and  has  seen  his  preceptor  perform  most  all  or- 
dinary operations,  which  he  knows  he  can  do  just  as  well;  to  be 
suBe  he  has  never  tried,  but  they  are  so  simple  that  anybody 
could  do  them  after  once  seeing.  He  collects  together  a  few  in- 
struments, it  does  not  matter  much  what  they  are,  he  can  get 
along  with  almost  anything ;    next  he  gets  a  few  loud  circulars, 

something  after  this  style: — "  Dr. ,  from ,  Avill  be  at 

on  the day  of ,  where  he  will  be  prepared  to 

practice  dentistry  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved style  of  the  art,  with  prices  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
all  operations  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or  the  money  re- 
funded."     Perhaps  the  Dr.  treats  himself  to  a  puff,  in  which  he 
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hints  very  loudly  about  his  long  experience  and  abilities,  tc,  kc. 
Fortified  in  this  manner,  he  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  staore 
as  a  practicing  dentist  in  some  small  town.  Xo  doubt  all  of  us 
here  know  of  one  or  more  of  this  class,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  detail  the  result  of  his  operations,  more  than  to  say 
that  he  is  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  our  profession,  because 
all,  or  nearly  all  who  patronize  him,  lose  their  confidence  in  the 
durability   of    dental    operations.      How    often    do    we    hear   it 

said:     "I  do   not   believe  in  filling  teeth,  for  Dr. filled  some 

for  one  of  my  friends,  and  the  fillings  have  all  come  out,  and  Dr. 

was  called  a  good  dentist,"  or  other  remarks  similar  to  this. 

We  may  divide  this  type  into  two  classes  ;  one  is  after  practice^ 
that  he  may  improve  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  living. 
The  other  is  on  a  tooth-stuffing  expedition,  and  cares  only  for  the 
dollar.     One   tries   every  time  to  do  better  than  he  did  the  last ; 
the  other   tries  to   get  the  dollar  into  his  pocket  quicker  than  he 
did  before.     One   never  misses  an  opportunity  to  gain  useful  in- 
formation,  the  other   you  cannot   give  any  instruction  to,  he  al- 
ready knows  it   all.     One  works  with  honest  intention,  the  other 
works  dishonestly.     For  the  prosperity  of  our  profession  and  the 
welfare  of  our  patrons,  what  is  the  best  manner  to  treat  these  two 
classes  of  self-graduates  ?     They  are  both  quacks,  and  it  appears 
to  be  professional  to  discourage  quackery,  yet  one  has  honest  in- 
tentions, and  these  should  have  their  reward.      We  know  that  he 
is  pursuing   a  course   to  obtain  knowledge,  at  the  expense  of  an 
unsuspecting  public,  and   giving  them  w^orse  than  nothing  in  re- 
turn ;    he  does   not  look   at  it   as  we   do.     Here  is  honesty  and 
genius   upon   the  wrong  course,  let  us  extend  a  helping  hand  and 
try  to  turn  liitn  into  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  be  rewarded 
sometime  bv  seeing;  him  with  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  doinor  bet- 
ter  work  than  we  ever  did.     The  other  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
discountenance   at  every  opportunity.     He   ''has  no  rights  that 
we  are  bound  to  respect."' 

There  is  another  type  of  quacks  that,  perhaps,  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  self-graduates,  and  far  more  dangerous  and  contempti- 
ble.    This   is   a  class  that  every  honest  dentist  looks  upon  as  a 
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disgrace  to  the  profession  ;  they  are  men  in  years  and  in  appear- 
ance, and  that  is  the  limit  of  their  manhood.  This  class  has 
many  grades  in  it,  and  I  will  occupy  your  time  only  to  describe 
one  of  the  best  grades.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  smiling,  smooth 
talking,  smirking  hypocrite,  he  does  not  stop  in  any  place  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  and  his  introduction  at  every  place  is  a 
card  from  his  predecessor,  informing  the  public  that  he  has  sold 
out  to  Dr. ,  and  cheerfully  recommends  him  to  them  as  a  first- 
class  dentist.  This  is  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  grand  puff  in 
the  local  newspaper,  of  the  refurnished  office,  new  instruments, 
latest  improvements,  laughing  gas,  teeth  extracted  without  pain, 
splendid  plate  work  on  exhibition,  &c.,  &c.,  until  the  public  are 
almost  led  to  believe  that  the  town  has  received  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  the  new  dentist.  He  attends  the  mo.^t  popular  church 
and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  as  soon  as  permitted 
he  becomes  a  member.  Such  an  act  would  not  be  criticised  here, 
if  we  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Next,  he  circumvents 
the  M.  D's.  of  the  place,  doing  their  dentistry  for  nothing  or  at  a 
■discount,  also  doing  the  same  for  the  ministers.  He  joins  all  the 
secret  societies  that  he  can  force  himself  into.  Goes  calling  at 
every  opportunity,  attends  all  parties,  and,  in  fact,  never  fails  to 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  popular.  He  is 
very  affable  to  all.  Now  this  looks  all  right  to.  the  public,  but  to 
us  who  know  him,  it  is  disgusting.  He  advertises  largely  and  he 
is  in  a  short  time  overrun  vfith  work,  his  office  is  always  full,  and 
if  we  were  to  step  in  his  neighbor's  office,  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  those  honest,  hard  studying,  progressive  dentists  that  will 
not  stoop  to  hypocrisy,)  more  than  likely  you  will  find  him  alone, 
with  some  book,  or  at  his  work-bench  trying  to  work  out  some 
mechanical  problem,  he  will  tell  you  that  business  is  dull.  Thus 
far.  Dr.  Quack  is  a  success,  but  it  is  not  long  before  his  real  self 
begins  to  show,  he  cannot  sustain  his  assumed  character,  he  must 
stoop  to  mean  dirty  tricks  ;  one  thing  in  particular,  he  never  fails 
to  run  down  his  neighbor's  operations,  and  no  matter  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad,  he  removes  all  that  he  is  permitted  to,  and 
some  without  permission.      Everything  he  buys  is  on  credit,  and 
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his  creditors,  in  order  to  get  their  pay,  must  go  to  him  to  get 
their  dentistry  done.  He  is  directly  opposed  to  paying  out  money 
if  he  can  help  it.  He  never  attends  any  dental  convention,  he 
cannot  afford  it ;  but  if  he  is  upon  speaking  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bor who  does,  he  will  be  sure  to  drop  in  and  find  out  everything 
new,  under  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  call ;  in  this  way  he  saves 
the  time  and  expense  of  attending  the  convention  ;  perhaps  he 
may  be  upon  very  friendly  terms  with  you  to  your  face,  and  in- 
jure you  at  every  chance  behind  your  back.  You  may  establish 
a  list  of  prices  with  him  and  he  will  undercut  you  at  every  chance. 
There  is  no  dependence  to  bo  placed  upon  him,  you  cannot  tell 
where  to  find  him.  As  a  mechanical  dentist  he  is  poor ;  as  an 
operator  he  is  worse.  I  have  known  men  of  this  class  to  com- 
bine dentistry  with  the  barber  trade;  and  to  travel  the  country 
with  a  stylish  horse  and  sulky,  with  a  box  of  tools  strapped  up 
under  the  seat,  distributing  two  kinds  of  circulars,  one  telling 
who  the  man  is  and  what  he  can  do,  and  the  other  telling  what 
the  horse  is  and  his  pedigree. 

All  this  is  true  and  no  doubt  we  all  know  of  such  men,  and 
have  been  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
have  seen  so  many  of  this  kind  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  strangers  that  I  practice  dentistry  for  a 
living.  Our  laws  protect  them  or  perhaps  they  might  re- 
ceive a  just  punishment  from  the  hands  of  those  they  injure. 
It  will  not  do  to  tell  the  public  what  they  are,  because  if  we  do 
we  lay  ourselves  liable  to  the  accusation  of  running  them  down 
for  selfish  purposes.  It  will  not  do  to  advertise  and  play  the 
hypocrite  as  they  do,  in  order  to  keep  up  your  practice,  because 
that  is  not  honorable.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  I  can  think  of 
no  way  to  succeed  in  cleaning  them  out,  except  to  have  nothing 
to  do  w^ith  them.  Practice  honesty  when  consulted  about  Dr. 
Quack's  operations,  give  an  honest  report,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  renew  them  if  it  be  necessary  and  if  it  is  desired  by  the  pa- 
tient,— I  mean  do  not  have  any  professional  delicacy  about  it. 

We  of  the  present  generation  in  this  State,  will  never  be  entire- 
ly clear  of  them,  even  if  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Legisla- 
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ture  should  become  a  law,  as  it  does  not  affect  this  class  of  men 
that  are  now  in  practice. 

There  is  another  class  tliat  are  Quacks.  They  are  men 
that  have  received  a  good  dental  education,  and  when  they 
first  started  in  practice,  and  perhaps  for  some  years  after, 
were  sound  in  their  action,  and  associated  with  other  dentists 
in  a  friendly  manner,  receiving  and  imparting  useful  knowledge 
by  so  doing,  but  they  have  gradually  got  the  "  big  head " 
and  have  discontinued  their  intercourse  with  other  dentists, 
with  results  very  much  to  their  detriment.  We  find  them 
plodding  along  in  the  same  old  tracks  of  years  ago,  all  puffed  up 
by  their  imagined  superiority  over  others,  thinking  they  know 
more  than  the  whole  dental  profession  put  together,  and  telling 
their  patients  so  at  every  opportunity.  They  can  perform  a  fair 
operation,  and  make  a  good  piece  of  plate  work.  It  is  very  disa- 
greeable to  practice  in  the  samo  place  with  such  a  man,  but  what 
will  you  do  about  it  ?  I  would  say  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
for  if  you  handle  dirt  you  Avill  soil  your  hands. 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  those  who  have  not  a  thorough 
college  education,  and  perhaps  some  here  who  are  graduates 
think  that  if  every  man  that  practices  dentistry  were  a  gradu- 
ate, we  would  not  be  troubled  by  these.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  think  so,  I  will  read  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  that  I 
clipped  from  a  newspaper  published  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State : 

"  Dr. ,  Dentist. 

Those  wishing  first-class  dental  operations  should  visit  Dr. ., 

graduate  of  the Dental  College,  he  has  had  years  of  prac- 
tice, and  will  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  at  reasonable  charges." 

And  aojain,  from  a  o:raduate  of  a  Dental  Colleg^e  at  Philadel- 
phia,  a  poetical  sort  of  a  chap,  who  advertises  in  this  manner : 

"  Would  shield  defenseless  infancy  from  harm, 

Call  on  B.  &  S.,  Dentists. 
And  patient  merit  never  wants  a  friend. 

Call  on  B.  &  S.,  Dentists. 
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But  when  from  loss  of  teeth  the  food  must  pass, 

A  crude,  one  rigid,  one  unbroken  mass. 

To  the  digestive  organs,  who  can  know 

What  various  forms  of  complicated  woe 

May  rise  terrific  from  that  single  source,  breeds  of  fearful  things. 

Call  on  B.  &  S.,  Dentists. 
The  teeth,  deciduous,  tartar  and  decay. 

Call  on  B.  &  S.,  Dentists. 
In  secret  whisper  the  kind  truth  impart, 
There  is  a  remedy, — the  dental  art 
Can  every  varying  tone  with  ease  restore, 
And  give  the  music  sweeter  than  before. 

Call  on  B.  k  S.,  Dentists." 

This  was  published  in  the  Galena  Daily  Gazette,  and  by  a  gra- 
duate of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  I  think.  Here  is  some  more 
from  a  College  graduate,  in  the  local  of  a  pa})er  published  in  a 
Western  city,  a  paid  puff. 

''New    Dental    Rooms. — We    yesterday   visited   the   newly 

opened  Dental  Rooms  of .      We  were  no  less  astonished 

than  pleased  at  the  information  which  the  visit  afforded  us.  The 
reception,  or  operating  room,  is  elegantly  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appliances  known  to  modern  dentistry.  On  one  side  of  the 
room  is  an  elegant  case  filled  with  drawers,  in  which  are  kept  a 
multitudinous  assortment  of  every  instrument  used  for  the 
extraction  of  every  kind  of  teeth  in  all  stages  of  decompo- 
sition. Here,  likewise,  are  kept  the  different  kinds  of  articles 
used  for  filling  teeth,  such  as  gold  leaf,  metal  and  other  durable 
articles.  Adjoining  this  case  is  his  prescription  department,  in 
which  he  keeps  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  medicines  used  in  allevi- 
ating the  pain  so  incidental  to  pulling  or  tilling  teeth.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  room  is  a  well  filled  library  of  the  best  standard 
and  special  works  |)ublished  on  dentistry,  adjacent  are  illustrated 
dental  charts,  showing  the  formation  of  teeth  in  tiie  jaws,  and 
their  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  head  and  body.  A  very 
neat  operating  chair  is  conveniently  situated.     A  rare  cabinet  of 
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stuffed  birds,  pictures,  etc.,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  walls,  and 
other  places  in  the  rooms.  New  carpets  are  laid  on  the  floor. 
-The  laboratory  and  mechanical  room  is  adjacent,  and  is  supplied 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  dental  machinery. 
The  doctor  administers  nitrous  oxide  or  lauo-hinof  s^as,  to  those 
who  prefer  to  remain  unconscious  or  painless  while  they  are 
being  operated  on.  Dr. is  a  highly  cultivated  and  experi- 
enced dentist,  takes  a  just  pride  in  his  profession,  and  has  come 
among  us  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  residence.  Being  a 
gentleman  of  means,  he  proposes  investing  his  capital,  and  be- 
coming an  additional  recruit  to  the  rapidly  augmenting  army 
that  have  an  all  abiding  faith  in  the  present  and  future  growth 
of  our  city." 

Now,  will  you  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  this  man  of 
means  left  that  city  in  less  than  one  year,  in  debt  to  his  board- 
ing mistress,  and  owed  the  editor  for  his  advertising  ?  You  will 
see  there  are  black  sheep  in  all  flocks.  Is  there  no  way  that  we 
can  rid  the  country  of  these  impostors  ?  I  think  there  is  one, 
and  that  is  to  educate  the  public  to  discriminate  between  the 
impostor  and  the  true  man,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  com- 
mence than  here.  Let  us  do  as  our  St.  Louis  brothers  have  done, 
publish  a  magazine,  something  larger  and  more  attractive  than 
theirs,  or  better,  perhaps,  aid  our  St.  Louis  brothers  to  enlarge 
the  work  they  have  commenced. 

Thus  far,  perhaps,  we  have  been  talking  about  others  outside 
of  this  Society,  now  let  us  look  at  home,  and  see  if  w^e  are  not  all 
Quacks  to  some  extent,  let  us  all  ask  ourselves  this  question — do 
we  ever  undertake  to  treat  cases  that  Ave  do  not  understand  ? 
Do  we  not  have  cases  that  we  feel  perfectly  confident  we  under- 
stand, and  find  afterwards  that  we  kncAv  nothing  about  them  ? 
Are  we  not  ignorant  practitioners  and  experimenters  ?  Are  we 
anything  but  boasters  when  we  say,  upon  examining  others'  ope- 
rations, that  if  we  had  performed  them  they  would  have  been 
done  better  ?  Do  we  ever  find  ourselves  saying  anything  about 
our   neighbor  that  would    have  been  a  little   better  not  said  ? 
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These  things,  if  practiced,  brand  us  as  Quacks.  Let  us  examine 
ourselves  closely,  there  are  none  of  us  so  perfect  that  we  need  not 
criticise  our  own  actions  once  in  a  while  at  least. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Sherwood  said  he  hates  quacks  in  all  shapes  and  forms, 
and  has  spared  no  time  nor  patience  to  educate  his  patients 
ao:ainst  them,  and  shall  never  cease  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Kitchen  thought  it  unwise  to  believe  that  all  men,  who, 
in  their  quack  advertisements  styled  themselves  D.  D.  S.,  were 
really  graduates  of  dental  colleges ;  knew  of  at  least  two  cases 
in  which  this  was  merely  an  assumption  to  deceive  the  public. 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  that  the  subject  be  passed  and  the  next 
one  taken  up.     Carried. 

The  following  Essay  was  then  read  : 

SOUND    PRACTICE,    SOUND   PHILOSOPHY, 
By  M.  S.  Dean,  Chicago. 

I  was  told  by  the  Executive  Committee  that»  although  I  could 
write  nothing  that  would  be  really  worth  your  hearing,  still,  that 
this  Society  would  die  of  inanition  unless  I  provided  something 
for  this  occasion.  I  was  told  that  the  number  of  Essays  promised 
was  few  ;  and,  as  a  clinching  argument  to  induce  me  to  under- 
take what  my  judgment  did  not  approve,  they — the  Committee 
— assured  me  that  their  right  hands  should  sooner  drop  paralyzed 
by  their  sides  than  write  a  single  sentence,  unless  I  pledged  my- 
self to  supply  this  vacuity  in  the  programme.  Accordingly,  to 
avert  these  two  dire  calamities  (and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  were  the  greater),  I  promised  a  paper,  and  have 
chosen  this  high-sounding  title  for  its  heading. 

I  thouo^ht  this  title  would  look  well  on  the  circulars,  and  in 
this  I  was  not  wholly  mistaken.     I  am  not,  however,  quite  as 
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certain  that  the  announcement  of  this  subject  on  the  bills  was 
the  means  of  bringing  together  tliis  large  assemblage  of  dentists. 
This  would  savor  of  vanity ;  and  you  ail  know  hoYv^  much  I  lack 
this  admirable  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
know  that  I  am,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  at  least,  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  this  association,  and  have  kept  the  largest  and 
best  dental  Society  in  the  world  from  dissolution. 

Now,  gentlemen,  even  though  you  may  be  struck  dumb  at  the 
announcement  of  this  topic,  I  assure  you,  at  the  very  outset,  that 
what  will  follow  under  that  pretentious  heading  will  be  the  very 
thing  you  the  most  want.  It  will  be  the  ma.gic  key  that  will  un- 
lock the  mouth  of  each  and  every  one  of  you,  and  expose  the 
rich  treasures  therein,  and  cause  them  to  flow  forth  copiously. 
Instead  of  awing  you  to  silence,  it  will  inspire  you  with  elo- 
quence. But,  seriously,  on  looking  over  the  list  of  subjects  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee,  I  found  (though  they  were  all  good),  that 
few  of  them  were  really  practical  in  their  nature,and  knoAving  you 
to  be  an  eminently  practical  body,  and  that  you  must  be  anxious 
to  discuss  and  hear  discussed  the  more  difficult  points  in  every 
day  practice,  I  took  this,  I  hope  excusable,  method  of  introducing 
a  variety  of  topics,  some  of  which  I  hope  will  both  interest  you, 
and  be  the  means  of  eliciting  a  fair  and  profitable  discussion. 

Our  practice,  as  professional  men,  to  be  successful  in  its  results, 
must  be  based  upon  sound  philosophy.  By  this,  I  mean  the 
knowledge  of  those  principles  and  laws  that  govern  the  materials 
or  agents  ivith  which  we  operate,  and  also  those  upon  which  we 
operate. 

Unless  we  understand  these  laws,  our  practice  is  simply  imita- 
tive, or  guess  work — unless  we  are  familiar  with  these  principles, 
we  shall  continually  encounter  difficulties,  that  a  better  know- 
ledge of  them  would  lead  lis  to  easily  avoid.  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy and  Pathology  are  of  little  avail  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession,  if  we  lack  the  essential  principles  of  this  branch  of 
physical  science.  We  must  understand  the  properties  and  laws 
of  the  dead  matter  with  which  we  deal,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
living.       The  principles  of  philoso;;hy    run  through   the  whole 
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gamut  of  our  practice,  even  from  the  material  and  force  of  the 
mallet  up  to  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  disease  of  the  oral 
cavity.  I  am  amazed  when  I  come  to  consider  the  magnitude  of 
this  subject,  and  mortified  when  I  think  how  insignificant  my 
efforts  must  appear  in  comparison  with  the  title — yet,  this  title 
affords  me  one  great  advantage,  and  that  is,  an  unlimited  range 
over  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our  profession.  I  know  I 
ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  coming  sooner  to  the  practical 
questions  involved  in  this  subject,  and  I  fear  that  the  course  I 
have  pursued  may  have  already  reminded  you  of  Hermanns  Van 
Clottercop,  the  builder  of  the  large  stone  church,  at  Rotterdam,  as 
related  by  Irving,  in  Knickerbocker's  New  York. 

The  first  object  that  meets  my  eye  as  I  enter  the  borders  of  this 
great  field  is  the  mallet ;  a  very  simple  implement,  apparently, 
but  I  Avill  stop  a  moment  to  examine  its  characteristics. 

I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  a  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  splitting  of  the  bicuspid  tooth  in  filling  a  cavity  in  its  grind- 
ing surface.  From  the  tone  of  the  remarks  the  reader  must  be- 
lieve that  the  prevalent  idea  was,  in  this  Society,  that  the  hea\der 
the  mallet  the  more  liable  it  would  be  to  produce  this  fracture. 
Now,  one  familiar  with  the  laws  of  impact  would  not  need  this 
lesson  to  teach  him  the  fact  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light  mal- 
let would  be  much  more  liable  to  split  this  tooth  than  the  llea^'ier 
one,  both  having  the  same  force  of  impact.  AYe  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  with  a  light  steel  or  wooden  mallet  we  can  shiver  to 
atoms  a  small  glass  ball  that  is  tossed  in  the  air.  Whereas,  with 
a  six  ounce  lead  mallet  we  should  propel  the  ball  uninjured  quite 
a  distance.  The  heavier  mallet  mav  have  the  s'reater  momentum 
yet  the  one  which  shivers  the  ball  will  have  the  greatest  vis-viva. 

Again.  If  we  have  an  extracted  bicuspid  which  we  wish  to 
split  with  a  chisel,  we  should  take  our  lighter  rather  than  our 
heavy  mallet  to  give  the  stroke.  With  this  we  should  split  the 
tooth  without  driving  the  roots  into  a  ])ine  table  upon  which  it 
rests  ;  but  if  we  use  the  heavier  it  Avill  imbed  the  roots  a  consi- 
able  distance  before  the  cleavage  can  be  accomplished.  This  shows 
us  that  greater  force  can  be  given  with  a  heavy  mallet  before 
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splitting  the  bicuspid,  than  with  tlie  lighter  one.     This  point  I 
think  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

I  once  saw  a  case  where  quite  a  portion  of  the  molar  had  been 
split  off  during  the  process  of  filling.  The  operator  was  sure  it 
could  not  have  been  from  the  blovf  of  the  mallet,  as  he  had  used 
a  very  light  wooden  one.  The  philosophy  of  this  operator  was 
not  sound,  and  the  fracture  of  the  tooth  was  the  leo^itimate  con- 
sequence. 

Now  the  fracture  of  a  tooth  is  by  no  means  a  common  result  of 
a  light  quick  blow  of  the  mallet,  but  it  is  much  more  capable  of 
producing  this  result  than  the  heavy  one.  So  when  there  is  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended,  as  from  the  excessive  frangibility  of  the 
tooth  it  is  both  prudent  and  philosophical  to  make  use  of  the 
heavier.  The  same  evil  may  result  from  the  use  of  cuneiform 
pluggers — i.  e.  by  using  those  that  taper  nearly  to  a  point,  so  as 
to  act  as  a  Avedge ;  or,  which  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  by 
driving  the  gold  too  forcibly  into  a  cavity  which  diminishes  from 
its  orifice.  Either  the  o-old  or  the  instrument,  actincr  as  a  wedofe, 
might  check  the  enamel,  if  it  did  not  split  the  tooth.  This  evil 
might  occur  from  the  use  of  either  the  light  or  heavy  mallet,  or 
from  hand  pressure  thus  applied,  yet  the  light  mallet  would  be 
the  most  liable  to  produce  this  unpleasant  result.  I  am  led  to 
these  remarks  from  seeing  so  many  bicuspid  teeth,  with  perfect 
fillings  extending  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  pit,  in  which 
may  be  discovered  a  check  in  the  enamel  running  from  the  filling 
to  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  I  am  aware  that  these  checks  are  often 
the  result  of  other  causes,  but  I  am  also  confident  that  the  light 
mallet  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  also  the  cause. 

It  discovers  unsound  philosophy  in  an  operator  when  we  find 
the  gold  dra^vn  beyond  the  margin  of  cavities  in  the  masticating 
surface  of  the  teeth.  We  have  heard  operators  speak  admiringly 
of  the  feat  of  drawing  the  gold  with  the  mallet  and  burnisher 
over  the  edges  of  the  cavity.  I  do  not  believe  this  practice  is  in 
accordance  with  sound  philosophy.  Now  the  thin  overlapping 
metal  cannot  be  beaten  over  and  beyond  the  margins,  so  that  its 
entire  circumference  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tooth  ;  for 
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the  gold  has  become  more  elastic  from  the  repeated  blows  it  has 
received,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  feat,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  gold  and  tooth  into  absolute  contact.  The  work 
may  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive  the  eye,  yet,  these  spaces, 
though  they  be  imperceptible,  must  exist  between  the  overlap- 
ping metal  and  the  enamel.  These  overlappings,  however,  may 
not,  in  most  cases,  be  very  se7'iou8  faults,  for  they  will  soon  be 
torn  away  by  attrition,  yet  the  margins  "will  not  tlicyi  be  left  as 
smooth  and  vrell-defined  as  though  the  metal  had  been  trimmed 
away  before  tlie  operator  dismissed  his  work. 

In  filling  a  large  crown  cavity  vrith  surrounding  walls  unbro- 
ken, it  is  not  sound  philosophy  to  keej)  the  central  portion  of  the 
fiUino"  lower  than  the  peripheral,  especially  Avhen  the  work  ap- 
proaches completion.  If,  during  the  process  of  filling,  the  plug 
maintains  a  concave  surface,  the  force  applied  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  gold  away  from  the  surrounding  walls. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  such  cases,  to  beat  the  metal 
down  against  the  margins  so  as  to  adapt  it  perfectly  in  all  its 
parts ;  for,  as  before  stated,  the  gold  being  somevrhat  elastic,  can- 
not be  brought  into  absolute  contact  throughout  the  entire  peri- 
phery of  the  filling.  These  can  be  made  perfect  only  by  the 
principle  of  wedging.  If,  after  the  centre  of  a  large  filling  is 
nearly  or  quite  complete,  there  be  a  small  shallow  groove  left 
around  the  margin  of  the  cavity,  we  can,  with  a  properly  adapted 
instrument  tvedge  the  foil  into  the  groove  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  union  absolutely  perfect.  If  in  this  groove  light  un- 
annealed  foil  be  used  in  contact  with  the  margins  of  the  tooth, 
and  perfectly  secured  by  overlapping  cohesion,  I  think  it  would 
accord  with  sound  philosophy. 

Gold  should  not  be  forced  umuiUlnghj — so  to  sj^eak — into  any 
portion  of  a  filUng  where  cohesion  is  im2)ortant,  or  against  the 
walls  of  a  cavity.  The  pellet,  or  piece  of  gold  should  show  its 
affinity,  or  affection,  as  Atkinson  might  say,  for  the  filling  upon 
which  it  has  been  placed ;  for  if  they  do  not  cohere  or  hold  toge- 
ther until  it  has  received  two  or  three  blows,  we  cannot  rely 
upon  permanent  cohesion.     It  may  scale  oft'  afterwards,  though 
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malleted  down  ever  so  smoothly.  The  pellet  and  plug  must 
unite  by  the  "  first  intention."  It  must  be  "  love  at  first  sight," 
and  the  union  must  be  encouraged  and  consummated  before  the 
aflinity  is  weakened  or  destroyed.  By  rolling  it  from  place  to 
place,  and  partially  condensing  it,  less  of  its  surface  can  be 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  filling ;  and  the  minute  pro- 
jecting filaments,  raised  by  annealing,  are  smoothed  down,  render- 
ing it  less  adhesive.  If  the  philosophy  in  this  case  is  not  clearly 
presented,  the  facts  will  not  be  disputed. 

The  area  or  surface  of  a  plugger  point,  used  for  packing,  should 
correspond  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  pellet  upon  which  it  is 
used.  If  the  pellet  be  large  and  the  plugger  small,  the  foil  will 
not  be  carried  before  the  instrument.  It  would  do  little  else  than 
punch  holes,  and  make  the  mass  rugged  and  unyielding.  I  would 
not  be  understood  that  the  plugger-point  must  necessarily  be 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  a  large  pellet,  and  yet 
this  would  be  better  practice  than  to  use  very  small  sharp- 
pointed  ones.  By  introducing  the  large  pellet  with  a  large  plucr- 
ger,  we  can  bring  it  smoothly  to  its  place.  Aftei^wards  we  may 
condense  with  smaller  ones  to  advantage.  The  deep  pits  which 
are  such  a  bugbear  in  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  smooth  points, 
are  thus  entirely  or  sufficiently  prevented.  These  "  pits"  are 
owing  more  to  the  relatively  small  points  used  in  introducing  tlie 
gold,  and  to  the  carelessness  in  condensing,  than  to  the  serrations 
of  the  instrumxcnts  used. 

I  hope  the  Society  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  use  of  large  j^ellets  in  la7^ge  cavities ;  and  also 
that  I  neither  advocate  nor  condemn  the  use  of  large  pellets  in 
such  cases,  but  merely  contend  that  when  large  masses  of  foil 
^re  used,  that  they  should  be  packed — not  condensed — with  large 
points  which  will  neither  perforate  nor  draw  the  gold  towards 
the  point  upon  which  the  instrument  is  placed.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies,  but  to  a  less  extent,  perhaps,  to  the  use  of  small 
sharp  points,  whether  smooth  or  serrated,  in  packing  the  heavier 
foils  ;  as  they  tend  to  draw  the  foil  into  a  knotty  mass,  requiring 
much  more  mallet  force  to  bring  them  into  a  perfectly  solid  fill- 
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ing.     There  are,  of  course,   portions  of  large  fillings  which  are 
not  essential  to  be  made  perfectly  solid. 

In  condensing  the  finishing  layers  of  gold,  the  light  mallet  is 
the  most  efficient,  especially  if  the  last  pellets  be  small,  or  if  we 
use  heavy  gold — provided  we  wish  to  condense  merely  the  surface 
of  the  fillino^ — with  it  we  can  make  the  surface  dense  without 
affecting  materially  the  mass  of  metal  in  the  body  of  the  filling. 
Yet,  unless  the  tooth  be  a  loose  one,  I  should  doubt  the  propriety 
of  using  the  light  mallet  on  the  finishing  surface,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  as  it  is  generally  more  unpleasant  to  the  patient — and 
the  heavier  one  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  same  results— 
though  in  doing  it  it  affects  the  mass  of  gold  more  deeply. 

When  we  can  obtain  only  small  retaining  points  to  build  a 
large  filling  upon,  until  it  can  be  brought  to  another  point  where 
it  may  be  more  securely  anchored,  the  light  mallet  will  be  more 
liable  to  break  the  small  retainer,  or  to  tear  it  loose,  than  the  hea- 
vier, especially  if  the  force  is  not  directed  in  a  line  with  the  re- 
taining point. 

Now,  is  it  sound  philosophy  to  use  what  are  called  smooth 
points  in  filling  teeth  ?  If  not,  it  will  be  unsound  practice.  To 
answer  tliis  question,  we  must  first  consider  the  advantages 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  style  of  instrument.  The  first 
and  main  advantage  claimed  is  that  the  fillings  inserted  by  them 
are  more  dense,  that  the  surfaces  of  fillings  will  not  before,  nor 
after  use,  exhibit  a  pitted  appearance.  This  is  certainly  a  desira- 
ble result  to  accomplish ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  one 
in  attaining  the  object  sought  in  filling  the  teeth — their  preserva- 
tion. It  adds  only  to  the  beauty  of  finish,  without  increasing  its 
capacit}^  to  preserve  the  tooth  from  further  decay.  Now,  the 
chief  object  in  filling  a  tooth  is  to  restore  as  permanently  as  pos- 
sible, its  lost  parts,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  juncture  of  the 
material  used,  and  the  tooth  substance  be  complete  and  inaccessi- 
hle.  It  does  not  lessen  the  prospect  of  saving  the  tooth,  if  the 
mass  of  gold  in  the  filling  is  not  perfectly  impacted  or  dense — 
provided  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  absolutely  protected,  and  the 
filling   sufficiently  consolidated   to  resist,  without  yielding,  the 
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repeatedly  applied  force  of  mastication.  In  fact  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical to  leave  the  central  portion  not  pei'fectly  compacted  in 
the  very  large  cavities.  Its  conductive  properties  would  be  les- 
sened, and,  what  is  somewhat  important,  its  expansive  and  con- 
tractile quality  would  be  diminished.  So  that,  if  what  is  claimed 
for  smooth  points  be  true — which  I  do  not  admit — that  they 
pack  the  gold  more  densely  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  fdling, 
this  compactness  does  not  increase  the  conservative  character  of 
a  very  large  filling.  Now  do  not  misunderstand  me,  although  I 
believe  that  in  some  respects,  a  porous  filling  is  better  than  a  per- 
fectly dense  one,  yet,  I  do  not  strive  to  make  my  fillings  porous. 
On  the  contrary,  I  make  them  as  dense  as  practicable,  and  still 
they  are  porous  to  some  extent,  and  so  are  your's,  whether  you 
use  the  serrated  or  non-serrated  points.  But  this  is  not  saying 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  dense.  Our  fillings  are  not  failing 
now-a-days  from  the  lack  of  density,  as  much  as  from  want  of 
care  and  judgment  in  preparing  the  cavities  for  their  reception  ; 
nor  from  the  lack  of  density  as  much  as  from  the  want  of  contiguity 
to  the  walls,  especially  the  marginal  walls  of  the  teeth.  These 
should  be  in  absolute  contact,  if  such  a  ^tate  be  possible.  Density 
is  not  a  quality  to  be  ignored  iii  a  filling,  but  should  by  no  means 
be  the  chief  aim  of  the  operator.  The  more  essential  principles 
should  not  be  overshadowed  nor  made  secondary  to  this  quality 
of  density. 

I  may  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  perhaps  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  have  seen,  of  late,  so  many  dense  fillings  standing 
upright  in  the  crown  cavities — cohesive  solid  masses  of  gold,  but 
distant  and  respectful  to  the  surrounding  w^alls — that  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  so  doing.  This  class  of  failures  is  now  the  most 
prevalent  one  ;  and  shows  conclu  ively,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
energies  of  the  operators  of  to-day  are  absorbed  too  exclusively  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  this  quality  in  their  fillings. 

Some   of  the    advocdtes   of  the   smooth  pluggers  take  grounds 

that  are  not  only  unphi'osophical,  but   ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

For  instance,  we   are  told  that  the  face  oi"  the  instrument  should 

be  flat  and  smooth,  with  sharp  edges,    and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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make  the  sides  of  a  filling  perfect  with  any  other  than  smooth 
points.  Now  is  it  possible  that  we  can  pack  the  gold  more  ac- 
curately against  the  concave  walls  of  a  tooth  with  an  instrument 
having  a  smooth  flat  surface,  than  with  a  serrated  convex  one? 
The  only  place  where  the  smooth  points  can,  perhaps,  be  made 
to  secure  better  results  than  the  serrated,  is  upon  the  surface,  or 
as  we  near  the  surface  of  the  filling ;  and  I  very  much  doubt 
their  advantage  in  this  portion  of  the  filling.  I  believe  that  a 
filling  can  be  made  practically  as  dense  with  the  serrated  as  with 
the  smooth  point,  if  the  same  pains  be  taken  with  the  former  as  the 
latter.  When  I  speak  of  serrated  points,  I  do  not  mean  points 
where  the  serrations  are  like  the  tines  of  a  fork — but  like  Var- 
ney's  for  instance.  Now  if  the  fillings  introduced  with  smooth 
points,  after  hard  usage,  do  not  present  a  more  pitted  surface 
than  the  unfinished  filling  introduced  with  Varney's  pluggers, 
where  equal  pains  has  been  taken  with  both,  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken. I  admit  that  if  the  surface  of  the  filling  could  be  kept 
flat,  no  points  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making 
dense  fillings  than  the  smooth  ont^s.  But  this  can  rarely  be  done, 
and  when  it  is  not  done,  no  points  are  better  adapted  to  shingle, 
or  bridge-over  the  interstices,  and  more  eftectually  deceive  the 
operator.  A;i<l,  as  before  stated,  this  bridging  process  is  oftener 
the  cause  of  a  roughened  surface  in  a  worn  filling,  than  the  ser- 
rations in  the  instrument  used.  Time  is  certainly  lost  by  using 
them,  and  perfection  is  not  certainly  gained,  and  I  think  it  better 
practice  and  better  philosophy  to  use  serrated  points  adapted  to 
the  portion  of  the  filling  introduced,  and  the  form  of  gold  used — 
using  of  course  shallower  serrations  as  the  work  approaches  com- 
pletion. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  writer,  who  advocates  the  use  of  the  steel 
mallet  and  smooth  points,  that  in  the  operation  with  these,  there 
is  no  pain  to  the  patient,  no  risk  of  fracturing  the  enamel — that 
the  fillings  are  harder  and  better  adapted  to  the  margins  of  the 
cavity.  The  millenium  for  both  the  operator  and  patie.it  has 
finally  dawned  if  this  be  true.  Whether  this  magic  power  resides 
mostly  in  the  steel  mallet  or  the  smooth  points ;    or  whether  they 
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;are  equally  efficacious  in  producing  these  desirable  results,  and 
in  averting  the  contrary  ones,  the  writer  has  neglected  to  inform 
?as.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  smooth  faced  instru- 
ments should  not  fracture  the  enamel  as  readily  as  the  same  in- 
strument serrated  like  Varney's. 

Most  dentists  place  a  layer  or  cushion,  as  it  were,  of  gold  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  enamel,  before  the  stroke  of  the 
liammer  is  given,  otherwise,  I  see  no  need  of  the  blow,  unless  it 
he  for  the  purpose  of  fracturing  it.  If  we  spread  a  hair  mattress 
mjon  a  sheet  of  thin  ice,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  walk 
over  it  with  a  pair  of  slippers  or  stogas  with  nails  in  the  heels,  as 
to  the  danger  of  breaking  it.  So  if  we  pack  a  pellet  of  gold 
•against  the  thin  walls  of  a  tooth  with  a  smooth  point,  the  danger 
of  fracture  is  as  great  as  if  the  same  points  had  been  properly 
serrated.  This  being  the  case,  I  conclude  that  the  peculiar 
Yirtues  alluded  to  by  this  writer,  lie  principally  in  the  mallet, 
^or  the  reasons  before  given  in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
■mallets,  I  had  supposed  the  ordinary  steel  mallet  at  least  quite  as 
likely  to  fracture  the  enamel  as  the  leaden  one.  If  I  was  correct 
in  this  inference  —  and  if  this  charm  does  not  belong  to  the 
smooth  pointed  pluggers — I  must  conclude  that  this  merit  lies  in 
th.Q  peculiar  properties  of  the  steel  ©f  which  this  wondrous  mallet 
is  made  And  I  am  warranted  in  this  conclusion  by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  writer  that  it  is  non-vibrative. 

Now,  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  statements  in  regard 
to  the  non-vibrative  mallet  and  smooth  points  are,  to  use  a  mild 
term,  unphilosophical ;  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  honestly  express- 
ed by  one  whose  enthusiasm  has  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 

Now,  although  I  find  none  of  my  patients  who  prefer  the  steel 
to  the  leaden  mallet,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  more 
-effective.  Its  vis  viva  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  momentum, 
and  consequently,  in  cases  where  the  under  jaw  shrinks  from  the 
blow,  and  also  when  the  teeth  yield  in  the  socket,  the  lighter  steel 
mallet  is  somewhat  preferable.  But  in  the  hand  of  my  assistant, 
niy  patients  invariably  prefer  the  leaden  one. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  false  philosophy  of  another 
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class  of  advocates  of  smooth  points,  and  I  will  leave  this  portion 
of  the  subject  to  you.  What  I  would  now  say,  would  have  come 
in  more  naturally,  perhaps,  in  that  portion  of  the  paper  where  al- 
lusion was  made  to  the  practice  of  drawing  the  gold  over  the 
margins,  by  beating  the  gold  with  the  mallet,  but  this  matters 
little.  The  point  is  this :  It  has  been  contended  that  the  thin 
walls — walls  entirely  composed  of  enamel,  can  be  filled  more 
completely  and  safely  with  the  smooth  than  the  serrated  points. 
This  is  not  a  new  nor  very  strange  assumption,  since  the  advo- 
cates of  this  style  of  instruments  claim  for  them  everything  that 
is  desirable  in  the  accomplishment  of  successful  results.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  is  what  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to.  It  is  not  done  in  the  usual  way,  by  pack- 
ing the  gold  against  the  side  of  the  frail  walls,  but  by  utilizing 
the  ductile  properties  of  the  metal,  and  by  the  mallet  force  upon 
the  face  of  the  gold  plug,  drawing  it  snugly  and  perfectly  against 
the  walls  and  margins  of  the  cavity.  This  is  done  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  cubic  slug  is  made  to  adjust  itself  to  the  sides  of 
a  gun  barrel,  when  it  is  vigorously  rammed  down  with  a  steel 
ram-rod.  I  have  seen  this  practice  taught  in  some  one  of  our 
journals,  but  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  article,  except  from 
memory,  as  they  all  took  to  themselves  wings  on  the  9th  of  Oct. 
last.     "  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear  " — very  dier  ! 

If  the  enamel  was  as  strong  as  fine  steel,  this  might  be  sound 
philosophy,  provided  our  patients  were  made  of  steel  also. 

Now  I  do  not  contend  that  such  false  theories,  in  regard  to 
filling  with  smooth  points,  are  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  entire 
class  who  advocate  their  use,  but  they  are  the  theories  of  those 
who  would  be  prominently  known  as  the  leaders  in  this  practice. 
The  more  philosophical,  use  points,  properly  adapted,  and  in  shape 
resembling  Varney's.  With  these,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  few 
careful  and  skillful  practitioners  are  able,  in  favorable  cases,  to  put 
in  fillings  as  perfect  as  can  be  made  in  any  other  way.  But  I  do 
contend  that  in  the  most  favorable  case  for  smooth  points,  work 
can  be  done  equally  well  with  properly  serrated  ones,  and  with 
less  trouble ;  and,  also,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  cavities 
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may  be  filled  witli  more  ease,  and  more  perfectly,  with  the  ser- 
rated instruments. 

It  may  be  good  philosophy  to  change  from  one  style  of  instru- 
ment to  another,  and  from  one  form  of  gold  to  another  occasion- 
ally, even  if  the  newly  adopted  ones  are  not,  in  themselves,  as 
good  as  the  rejected  ones. 

The  mind  constantly  fixed  for  a  long  period  of  time  upon  the 
•operation  of  filling  teeth  with  one  form  of  instrument  and  one 
form  of  gold,  finds  in  a  change  of  this  kind,  interest  and  relaxa- 
tion. The  routine  of  labor  is  relieved  of  its  monotony.  Hence, 
after  the  dentist  has  become  fatigued  by  the  long  usage  of  in- 
^struments  properly  fitted  for  his  purpose,  he  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish as  good  results  with  those  which  are  less  adapted  to  his 
work.  So  also,  the  mind  finds  relaxation  in  the  change  of  gold ; 
and  the  dentist  may,  perhaps,  accomplish  better  results  by  not 
confining  himself  to  either  the  light  or  heavier  Nos.,  nor  to  the 
soft  or  cohesive  foils.  In  my  own  case  I  find  that  my  mind  is 
better  adapted  to  using  the  heavy  Nos.  one  day,  and  pei'haps  the 
very  next  day  the  lighter  Nos.  seem  more  congenial  to  my  men- 
tal condition.  And  so  I  find  it  with  other  operators.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  sound  philosophy  and  sound  practice,  to 
change  occasionally  the  style  of  instruments  and  the  form  of  ma- 
terial used. 

In  the  treatment  of  alveolai  abscess,  our  success  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  sound  philosophy.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  frequently — generally  too  often  repeated  and  too  long 
continued.  Some  treat  these  cases  as  though  the  irritation  of  the 
therapeutic  agent  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  irritation  con- 
tinues. We  hear  of  those  who  treat  very  thoroughly,  injecting 
creosote  or  its  equivalent,  into  the  canal  of  the  root  every  day  or 
two  at  least,  for  months,  or  in  fact,  until  becoming  discouraged, 
its  further  treatment  is  abandoned.  When,  shortly  afteiwards, 
the  abscess  recovers  of  itself! 

One  or  two  thorough  applications  of  creosote  or  carbolic  acid 
are  usually  sufficient.  The  continued  applications  afterwards, 
produce,  instead  of  relieving  the  trouble.     The  most  difficult  ab- 
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scesses  to  treat  are  those  of  the  lower  bicuspid ;  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  usually  find  an  opening  through  the  alveolus, 
and  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  removing  all  the  debris. 
But  if  all  the  decayed  or  foreign  matter  be  completely  removed, 
this  class  of  abscess  will  yield  as  readily  to  treatment  as  those 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

An  abscess  with  a  fistulous  opening  is  more  easily  treated  than 
those  having  no  such  opening ;  for  in  the  former,  the  irritating 
particles  of  matter  will  be  washed  out,  or  find  their  way  through 
the  fistula.  Hence,  greater  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  pa- 
tiently and  thoroughly,  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  canals  in 
roots  having  no  fistulous  opening,  before  therapeutic  remedies  are 
applied,  and  extreme  caution  exercised  during  this  operation,  to 
prevent  irritating  particles  from  being  forced  through  the  for- 
amen. 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  repeated  applications  before  healthy  action  of  the  parts  is 
restored.  Yet,  in  such  cases,  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  should 
be  allowed  between  the  applications,  for  otherwise  we  might  pre- 
vent a  speedy  cure.  No  diseased  tissue  can  become  healthy,  nor, 
if  healthy,  remain  so  if  daily  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  is 
usually  employed  to  cure  an  alveolar  abscess. 

It  is  neither  sound  philosophy  nor  sound  practice  to  persist  in 
the  endeavor  to  restore  to  health  the  nerve  pulp,  in  cases  Avhere 
the  tooth  has  been  filled  for  months  and  the  pulp  has  been  more 
or  less  painful  during  that  time,  and  has  become  highly  sensitive 
to  warm  drinks,  and  at  times  almost  intolerable. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  pulp  is  exposed  and  has  rooni 
for  expansion.  Here  the  entire  pulp  may  not  be  involved,  or 
much  diseased  and  may  be  amenable  to  treatment.  But  in  the 
former  case  the  tissues  have  suffered  more  severely,  and  are  in  a 
partial  state  of  disorganization,  the  whole  mass  being  m  articulo 
mortis,  and  can  be  saved  only  by  a  miracle.  To  treat  such  a 
tooth  by  applying  external  remedies,  or  to  remove  the  filling  and 
undertake  to  restore  the  nerve  pulp  to  health,  would  be  only  to 
prolong  the  agonies  of  our  patron. 
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The  most  skillful  and  conservative  surgeons  must  sometimes 
amputate  a  limb  to  avoid  more  serious  results  ;  and  so  must  the 
most  conservative  dentist,  for  a  similar  though  less  potent  reason, 
occasionally  in  practice  destroy  the  nerve  pulp. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
contour  of  the  teeth,  and  I  will  leave  the  unfinished  subject  to 
you.  I  consider  the  universal  practice  of  restoring  the  contour 
of  the  Teeth  unsound.  In  man}  cases,  it  is  true,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  be  done,  being  essential  to  the  mastication  of  food  as 
well  as  the  distinct  articulation  of  the  voice; — and  in  other  cases 
it  may  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  this  operation  is  performed  many  times,  when  it 
would  have  been  better  practice  to  have  made  a  less  artistic  oper- 
ation. It  is  impossible  in  many  cases,  where  a  partial  portion  of 
the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth  is  to  be  restored,  to  anchor  the  filling 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  force  applied  by  the  antagon- 
izing molar  And  more  especially  where  the  force  is  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  rest  the  strength  of  the  retaining  points.  The 
great  force  almost  continually  applied  would  tear  away,  after  a 
few  \ ears'  strain,  the  best  possible  retainers. 

In  the  bicuspids  too,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
the  best  practice  to  restore  fully  the  contour  of  the  tooth. 

Take  for  example  the  lower  bicuspid — very  large  posterior  cav- 
ity— the  pulp  not  exposed  but  so  nearly  so  that  it  is  prudent  to 
protect  it  with  ox.  ch'oride  of  zinc.  After  the  cavity  is  pre- 
pared, the  labial  and  buccal  walls  are  very  thin,  though  they 
have  been  cut  away  extensively  with  the  file,  and  the  anterior 
wall,  likewise,  has  but  a  slight  dentinal  support.  Now,  it  will  not 
be  a  difficult  operation  to  restore  its  original  contour,  and  the 
temptation  to  do  so,  as  the  work  progresses,  is  strong. 

We  might  accomplish  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  with- 
stand the  strain  of  mastication  for  a  few  years — and  but  a  few. 
The  labial  and  buccal  walls  were  too  weak  to  allow  grooves  to  be 
cut  in  them, — and  to  attempt  a  retaining  pit  in  the  cervical  wall 
(or   posterior  base )  hazardous,    and   must   be   small  —  and   any 
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other  than  a  small  pit  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity  impossi- 
ble. 

In  such,  and  similar  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
better  practice  and  sounder  philosophy  to  make  the  filling  an  in- 
clined plane,  so  that  the  force  of  masticatioti  will  be  in  a  direc- 
tion to  retain,  rather  than  to  dislodge  it. 

I  should  almost  irivariably  ♦avor  coi.t(  ur  fillings  in  the  incisors 
and  cuspids  —  at  lesist  whenever  the  filling  can  be  securely 
anchored,  as  it  renders  the  tooth  more  serviceable — and  the  ar- 
ticulation of  botb  the  tooth  and  voice  more  natural. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  made  at  the  outset.  I 
have  brought  up  a  variety  of  interesting  topics  for  your  discus- 
sion. My  object  has  been,  more  to  draw  out  discussion  upon 
these  difficult  points,  than  to  fully  discuss  them. 

I  remembtr  to  have  read  somewhere,  but  so  long  ago  that  I 
have  forgotten  all  but  the  main  idea — of  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  raising  of  an  immense  shaft,  or  column  of  marble,  which 
had  been  brought  as  a  trophy  from  Egypt,  to  grace  the  grounds 
of  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  Europe. 

Scientific  engineers  had  been  employed,  preparations  completed 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  erection  of  this  wondrous  work  of 
ancient  glory. 

The  machinery  worked  smoothly  and  the  shaft  arose  slowly  and 
majestically,  until  it  reached  almost  its  perpendicular,  when  it 
paused,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  succtss.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  calculations  of  the  engir-eers  had  failed,  when  the  giant 
cables  could  be  no  farther  coiled  upon  the  capstan,  a  voice  rung 
out  from  among  the  breathless  multitude — "  Wet  the  rope !  " 

The  deafening  shout  of  joy  that  soon  followed  told  the  result. 

How  often,  in  our  daily  practice,  do  w^e  require  the  simplest 
principles  of  philosophy  promptly  applied. 

The  sound  practitioner  must  seize  upon  and  make  use  of  nearly 
every  principle  of  philosophy.  His  philosophy  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  result  of  the  study  of  books,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
quired somehow. 

The  obscure  philosopher  standing  in  the  crowd  and  witnessing 
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the  raising  of  the  great  obelisk,  may  have  never  read  a  work 
pertaining  to  natural  philosophy,  yet  he  understood  one  of  its 
principles,  the  application  of  which  accomplished  results  that 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  master-workmen. 

In  no  profession  and  in  no  other  vocation  of  life  is  practice 
more  dependent  upon  sound  philosophy  than  is  ours.  And  if  we 
would  raise  our  profession — which  now  seems  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  human  perfection — so  that  it  will  stand  firm  and  erect 
upon  a  philosophical  basis —  we  need  but  to  "wet  the  rope." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  Kennicott  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  election  of 
members,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  his 
election  by  acclamation,  and  without  reference  to  the  Executive 
Committee.     Seconded. 

Dr,  Crouse  moved  to  amend,  that  the  application  of  this  can- 
didate be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.    Seconded. 

Dr.  Allport  moved  that  both  motions  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Allport  then  moved  that  all  dentists  of  this  city  be  in- 
vited to  take  seats  with  this  body,  and  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Crouse,  this  was  laid  upon  the  table. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  the  last  Essay  read  was  then  taken  up. 

Prof.  JuDD  said  he  could  find  but  Little  to  disagree  upon,  in  the 
positions  taken  by  the  essayist.  He  has  used  the  common  wood, 
the  light  and  heavy  lead,  the  steel  and  the  soft  rubber  mallet,  the 
latter  sent  him  by  Dr.  Howard,  of  Galena,  but  now  uses  the  steel 
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mallet  exclusively.  At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Howard  s 
mallet,  he  was  engaged  in  an  operation  upon  a  sore  tooth,  had 
his  assistant  lay  aside  the  steel  mallet  and  use  Dr.  Howard's,  but 
the  patient  at  once  asked  for  a  return  of  the  steel,  the  pain 
being  much  intensified  by  the  soft  rubber  mallet.  Said  Dr. 
Forbes,  of  St.  Louis,  always  had  a  great  partiality  for  the  lead 
mallet,  and  sent  one  to  him,  but  he  was  invariably  obliged  to  ex- 
change this  for  the  steel  mallet,  at  the  request  of  his  patients.-^ 
Thinks  that  experience  rather  than  philosophy  should  guide  us^ 
as  we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  lead  into  error  by  the  former  as  with 
the  latter ;  our  philosophy  may  often  be  based  upon  false  prem- 
ises, and  must,  of  course,  then  lead  us  to  false  conclusions.  Phy- 
losophies  are  not  of  much  account  when  they  do  not  accord  with 
experience.  Believes  it  safe  to  say  that  the  mallet  that  gives  the 
least  vis  viva  with  the  least  momentum  will  give  the  least  pain. 

Dr.  Grouse  could  not  understand  why  the  steel  mallet  should 
be  so  much  favored  in  St.  Louis,  when  his  own  patients  always, 
prefer  the  lead.  Wondered  if  this  wa«5  owing  to  climatic  differ- 
ences, or  to  the  difference  of  nervous  i-ensibility  in  people  at  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  He  believed  Dr.  Foibes  used  a  leaden  mallet 
with  a  leather  cover  over  the  ends.  This  is  not  a  lead  mallet — 
he  wants  the  lead  mallet  in  which  the  lead  itself  comes  in  contact 
with  the  instrument.  Has  now  a  lead,  a  steel,  and  a  wood  mallet. 
His  patients,  in  almost  evei}^  instance,  prefer  the  lead,  but  very 
rarely  one  asks  for  the  steel  or  wood  mallet.  Was  glad  the  es^ 
sayist  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  cracking  the  enamel  in 
using  the  mallet — this  danger  exists  principally  in  incisors  and 
bicuspids,  and  is  increased  by  a  quick  sharp  blow  of  a  light  mal- 
let. Finds  great  many  failures  in  gold  fillings,  owing  to  the  gold 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  cavity,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  always  trimming  down  even  with  the  edges.  Soft 
foil  will  adapt  itself  better  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  than  cohe- 
sive, and  he  always  likes  to  use  soft  foil  around  the  edges  on  that 
account.      Believes  this  a  greater  consideration  than  whether  our 
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pluggers  be  of  smooth  or  serrated  points.     Favors  serrations  even 
deeper  than  Varney's. 

Thinks  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  teeth,  we  are  not  careful 
enough  ;  had  occasion  to  treat  a  tooth  that  was  under  treatment 
by  a  neighboring  practitioner,  in  the  absence  of  this  practitioner... 
The  tooth  had  in  it  a  dressing  sealed  in  with  sandarac  Varnish — 
which  dressing  the  patient  said  had  been  changed  four  or  five 
times  that  day,  without  relieving  the  pain.  Upon  removing  this 
dressing  he  found  the  pulp  dead,  and  the  tooth  suffering  from  pe^ 
riostitis.  He  cleansed  the  pulp  cavity  and  roots  carefully  and  in- 
jected creosote,  relieved  the  patient — did  not  close  the  cavity 
again  for  several  days.  There  is  no  good  derived  from  frequent 
repetitions  of  treatment ;  thoroughness  at  the  first  time  is  the 
greatest  essential.  Has  often  spent  half  a  day  to  get  the  creosote- 
through  the  roots  of  a  tooth. 

Dr.  Morrison,  of  St.  Louis,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the. 
steel  mallet.  Had  used  a  leaden  one  before  ;  desired  to  know 
the  difference,  in  weight,  between  the  leaden  and  steel  mallets,  a^. 
used  by  Dr.  Grouse. 

Dr.  Grouse — Should  think  them  about  of  the  same  weight. 

Dr.  Black  believes  there  is  as  much  in  the  handling  of  the 
mallet  as  in  the  mallet  itself  Some  two  months  ago  his  mallet- 
was  laid  aside  for  repairs  ; — substituted  one  made  of  brass  filled 
with  tin  (in  place  of  lead),  in  its  place.  Tin  does  not  scale  off 
and  fall  upon  the  work  as  lead  does.  When  first  using  this  mal- 
let, it  produced  more  pain  than  the  other  had,  and  when  the  old 
mallet  was  again  resumed,  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced^. 
Thinks  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  assistant's  hand  be- 
coming accustomed  to  a  particular  instrument,  and  not  in  the  in- 
strument itself.  Believes  smooth  points  preferable  in  some  local- 
ities and  serrations  in  others.  Dislikes  to  hear  teeth  spoken  of' 
as  dead  teeth,  in  which  only  the  pulp  is  dead. 

Dr.  DeGrow  believes  with  Dr.  Black,  that  the  difference  in  effect- 
of  mallets  is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  than  in  the  mallets*.. 
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In  the  absence  of  his  regular  assistant  who  uses  the  lead  mallet, 
lie  calls  in  his  wife  who  formerly  assisted  him  with  a  wooden  one, 
.and  he  always  has  her  use  the  wooden  mallet  now,  as  it  is  easier 
to  his  patients  in  her  han(is. 

Dr.  Sherwood  commenced  his  practice  with  smooth  points — 
thinks  there  is  but  little  difference  whether  smooth  points  or  ser- 
rations be  used.  Commenced  to  use  a  mallet  with  Atkinson's 
pluggers  — a  hard  rubber  one — changed  to  lead,  which  he  used 
up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  Had  occasion  to  use  a  mallet 
l^efore  he  could  obtain  a  new  one,  and  used  a  three  ounce  tack 
iiammer  with  good  results. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bloomington,  thinks  the  greatest  importance 

lies  in  fixing  the  first  pellet,  and    the  next  in   cohesion   at  first 

touch  ;  it  is  useless  to  to  try  force  a  pellet  in  place  if  it  does  not 
-'Cohere  to  the  preceding  one. 

Dr.  Allport  commends  the  thoroughness  of  the  essay ;  is 
j)leased  to  see  the  position  taken  upon  the  manner  of  packing  the 
_gold — keeping  the  center  higher  than  the  edges.  Dr.  Dwynelle 
cand  others,  when  crystal  gold  first  came  into  use,  taught  that  the 
margins  must  always  be  kept  higher.  He  believed  this  an  error, 
and  spoke  of  it  first  some  ten  years  ago,  and  again  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Dental  Association,  at  Cincinnati,  and  also 
before  this  Society  at  its  meeting  in  this  city  in  1867.  This  is 
the  first  time  he  has  ever  heard  this  manner  advocated  by  any 
one  else  publicly.  He  then  illustrated  how  filling  from  the  edges 
to  the  centre  must  endanger  the  close  adaptation  of  the  gold  to 
the  walls.  Said  that  Dr.  Black  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  fact  that  because  merely  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  was 
dead,  the  tooth  was  not  dead  also ;  but  he  went  further,  and 
would  make  the  assertion  that  the  dentine  may  be  dead  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  yet  the  pulp  be  alive. 

Dr.  Kennicott  does  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
.subject  under  consideration,  but  desires  to  make  an  explanation 
which  seems  called  for  by  the  turn  which  the  discussion  has 
^taken :     The  discussions,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  the  idea  of  filling  teeth  with  smooth  pointed 
pluggers  is  something  new.  Beheves  he  is  the  original  advocate^ 
as  he  is  the  oldest  practitioner  of  the  present  method  of  filling; 
teeth  with  smooth  pointed  pluggers  and  adhesive  foil.  The  twos 
wise  men  of  the  nation  who  are  now  claiming  to  be  the  origina- 
tors of  this  method,  not  only  got  their  first  ideas  from  him,  but 
he  also  furnished  them  with  their  first  instruments.  He  has  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  his  method,  at  the  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  at  Cincinnati,  and  also  at  the  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  in  this  city  in  1867,  and  now  he  thinks  it  rather- 
rough  to  find  others  stealing  his  thunder  and  making  capital  out 
of  his  ideas.  He  had  also  used  instruments  which  were  neither 
smooth  nor  serrated  points,  and  which,  in  his  peculiar  method  for 
which  he  claims  originality  and  marked  success,  must  be  hard  and 
highly  polished — ^not  merely  worn  smooth — and  constructed  witb. 
undulations  or  slight  elevations  upon  the  impinging  surface^ 
These  being  used  with  a  rotary  and  oscillating  motion,  break 
down  and  condense  the  gold,  making  a  more  uniformly  consolid- 
ated and  durable  filling  than  can  be  obtained  with  serrated 
points. 

Dr.  KiLBOUNE  uses  a  broken  pointed  plugger  more  than  any^ 
other;  considers  the  granular  surface  of  broken  steel  superior 
to  artificial  serrations.  Uses  both  serrations  and  smooth  points^ 
Believes  with  the  paper  that  a  filling  is  not  objectionable,  because- 
it  is  porous,  so  that  the  walls  and  margins  are  tight,  but  feared 
such  an  assertion  might  lead  the  younger  members  to  carelessness* 
and  might  encourage  them  to  make  porous  fillings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  CUSHING  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  for  eight  minutes^ 
to  attend  to  some  miscellaneous  business.     Carried. 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  do  so  to  meet 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow.     Carried. 
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Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bloomington,  offered  the  following  amendment 
to  Section  3,  Article  1,  of  the  By-Laws  : — After  the  words  "  sign 
.all  papers,"  insert  "and  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  the  Society, 
from  its  members  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer." 

Dr.  Koch  proposed  to  amend  so  much  of  Article  IV,  of  the  By- 

Xaws,  as  refers  to  the  annual  dues,  to  read  : — "  The  annual  dues 

.shall  be  fixed  and  are  payable  at  the  amiual  meetings." 

[Amendments  must  lay  over  until  the  next  annual  meeting  before  thej  can  be 
^cted  upon.] 

The  Secretary  then  read   the  following  letter  from   Mr.  S.   S. 

IVhite,  of  Philadelphia : 

Philadelphia,  May  14th,  1872. 
To  the  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  : — 

*  *  *  *  I  intend  to  propose  a  league  of  dentists, 
pledged  not  to  take  licenses  under  the  Cummings'  patent ;  to  do 
this  by  a  national  organization,  including  in  its  membership  at 
least  one-half  the  dentists  in  the  United  States,  is  the  only  way 
to  defeat  the  Bacon  fraud,  and  must  be  the  basis  of  future  resist- 
ance, even  in  the  courts.  The  July  "Cosmos"  will  have  an  article 
on  the  plan. 

Cannot  your  meeting  take  the  honor  of  initiating  the  move- 
ment by  some  action,  remarks  and  resolutions  on  the  subject  hav- 
ing direct  point  ? 

Cut  off  the  resources  of  the  enemy  and  then  fight  him. 

Sam'l  S.  White. 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
■five  to  take  this  matter  under  advisement,  and  report  at  9  o'clock 

A.  M.,  to-morrow.     Carried. 

The  chair  announced  as  such  committee,  Drs.  G.  H.  Cushing,  C 

B.  Rising,  J.  W.  Hurtt,  M.  Hand,  and  S.  C.  Wilson. 

Dr.  HuRTT  moved  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
next  paper.  This  was  amended  by  Dr.  Kitchen,  by  inserting  "  to- 
morrow "  in  place  of  "  now  " — and  the  amendment  prevailed. 
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ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  reported  favorably  upon  the 
names  of  Drs.  C.  A.  Thayer,  J.  E.  Low,  B.  W.  Day  and  Issachar 
Snell,  of  Chicago,  and  F.  Strycker,  of  Galena,  for  memberhip. 

Upon  motion,  ballot  was  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
previous  elections,  and  all  the  candidates  were  duly  elected. 

Adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  by  the  President. 
The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Dr.  Crouse,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
favorably  upon  the  names  of  Drs.  D.  G.  Palmer,  of  McLean,  and 
O.  M.  Wilkie,  of  Aurora,  for  membership.  They  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected. 

The  following  essay  was  then  read : 

OUR  FAILURES. 
By  Dr.  S.  L.  Edwards,  of  Peoria. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  : — May  I 
plead  your  indulgence  while  I  attempt  to  refer  in  brief  to  some 
of  our  failures  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  refer  to  the  mistakes  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  instruction  could  be  obtained  from  but  very  few 
and  dental  literature  was  not,  but  to  dea^i  with  facts  as  they  come 
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to  US  to-day,  when  dental  colleges  are  numerous  and  dental   peri- 
odicals abundant. 

Could  we  secure  the  confidence  of  those  invisible  attendants 
who  closely  guard  each  separate  thought  suggested,  developed 
and  matured  in  action,  and  have  those  acts  distinctly  portrayed 
before  us  here,  what  a  startlincr  record  of  the  doinors  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  fraternity  during  the  year  past  I  As  each  ghost  re- 
counts ^A/s  failure  and  that  blunder,  for  the  time  concealed,  but  now 
clearly  exhibited,  how  nearly,  think  you,  we  might  resemble  a 
certain  assembly,  from  which,  one  by  one,  all  departed,  in  silence, 
until  no  one  was  left  to  bring  an  accusation. 

Our  first  report  is  from  a  young  man  possessing  fair  native 
talents,  who  has  evidently  failed  to  comprehend  the  demands  of 
a  suitable  preparation — has  had  only  a  few  months  very  meagre 
instruction  by  a  preceptor  who  engaged  to  teach  him  dentistry 
for  two  hundred  dollars. 

Finding  it  quite  difficult  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Harris, 
Gray,  Dalton,  Bond,  Tomes  and  Taft,  he  decides  to  try  practice, 
thinking  it  will  prove  much  pleasanter  and  decidedly  more  re- 
munerative. Having  some  funds  and  many  relatives,  he  locates 
in  the  city.  Realizing  a  slight  consciousness  of  his  inability,  he  en- 
deavors to  supply  this  want  by  a  good  round  advertisement,  some- 
thing after  this  order :  Dr.  Greatheart,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  ofiei-s  his 
professional  services  to  everybody. — Cures  toothache  instantly, 
by  an  entirely  new  process,  of  his  own  invention. — Warrants  all 
his  work,  which  is  done  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. — 
In  fact,  his  is  the  only  office  in  the  West  where  first-class  work 
can  be  had  very  cheap."  With  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  solicit- 
ing, a  long  list  of  references  displayed,  and  a  few  well-circulated 
dailies  to  give  him  a  showing,  he  is  ready  for  business. 

First  patient,  a  delicate  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  has 
suflfered  two  days  and  three  nights  with  toothache.  "  Oh,  yes, 
can  remove  that  naughty  tooth  without  hurting  you  at  all." 
With  great  assurance  he  applies  the  forceps  to  the  six-year  molar, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  succeeds  in  remo\dng  the  tooth  but 
not  the  pain,  lacerating  the  mouth  and  so  horrifying  the   patient 
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that  she  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  another  dental  office  for 
years.  The  father  looks  in  the  mouth,  and  with  contempt  ex- 
claims, "  You  have  pulled  the  wrong  tooth  I " 

The  patient  gone  and  the  excitement  over,  he  can't  see  why 
that  tooth  should  come  out  so  hard.  This  uncomfortable  expe- 
rience makes  him  feel  the  need  of  information,  and  by  consult- 
inof  the  neoiected  Harris,  he  finds  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
has  removed  a  permanent,  instead  of  a  temporary  tooth,  but  con- 
soles himself  with  the  thous^ht  that  the  tooth  would  have  to  be 
extracted  some  time,  and  that  he  has  learned  a  very  valuable  les- 
son. 

Leaving  our  young  friend  in  doubt  and  disappointment,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  mistaken  field  of  operation,  we  pass  to 
the  report  of  a  middle  aged  man  having  a  largp.  practice.  He  is 
always  so  full  of  business,  that  his  system  is  quite  similar  to  a 
thrifty  miller's  who  turns  out  his  grist  with  peculiar  regard  for  the 
toll.  When  overrun,  with  work  he  wi«s^  attend  to  every  call  in 
person,  because  there  is  no  neighboring  practitioner  in  whom  he 
has  sufficient  confidence  to  recommend  a  patient.  This  morning 
he  has  two  plates  to  finish  and  must  get  to  work  early. 

Just  fairly  engaged,  a  well-to-do  merchant  enters  : — "  Doctor,  I 
have  a  tooth  that  I  am  afraid  will  give  me  trouble,  and  I  have 
called  before  business  hours  to  have  it  attended  to."  "  Take  a 
seat  and  I'll  examine  it."  Lower  molar  badly  decayed.  "  You 
had  better  have  it  out."  "  0  !  doctor,  I  can't  think  of  losinsr  it ! 
Can't  you  fill  it  ? "  "I  might  put  in  a  silver  filling."  " But, 
doctor,  can't  you  fill  it  with  gold  ?  I  had  one  tooth  filled  with 
silver,  and  it  all  turned  black,  dropped  out,  and  I  lost  the  tooth." 
"  It  would  be  worth  twenty  dollars  to  fill  it  with  gold."  "  I  can  t 
help  that ;  I  would  not  lose  the  tooth  for  anything."  "  But  the 
cavity  is  so  large  and  hadly  shaped,  there  is  not  a  dentist  living 
who  can  put  in  gold  and  make  it  stay  in  such  a  tooth."  "  Do  you 
think  so  ?"  "  I  know  it."  .  "  Well,  fill  it  the  best  you  can,  for  I 
must  save  it  as  long  as  possible."  Not  more  than  half  through, 
a  young  lady  comes  in,  sufiering  with  diseased  gums,  aggravated 
by  extensive  deposits  of  salivary  calculus  around  all  the  teeth. 
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Tlie  mercbant's  tooth  is  speedily  plastered  with  poorly  prepared 
amalgam,  and  the  young  lady  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  chair.  Just 
now  the  lady  from  14  miles  distant  presents  her  smiling  face  for 
the  new  set  of  teeth  left  half-finished  on  the  bench.  She  is  re- 
quested to  be  seated,  with  the  promise  that  they  will  be  ready  in 
a  short  time.  \Yith  a  single  scraper  the  entire  work  of  cleaning 
the  young  lady's  teeth  is  performed  in  al;)Out  15  minutes  and  tlie 
patient  discharged,  with  the  assurance  that  her  mouth  will  be  all 
right  in  a  few^  da3^s.  While  in  the  laboratory  working  on  the 
rubber  set  for  the  waitino-  ladv,  a  banker  comes  in  with  a,  o^old 
plate  to  be  repaired.  "  Doctor,  can  you  have  this  case  done  for 
me  by  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  so  that  I  can  eat  my  dinner  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir ;  call  just  at  three  and  they'll  be  ready."  John  is  called 
and  sent  to  the  jewelers  to  have  the  soldering  done.  Just  now^,  a 
young  man  from  fifteen  miles  in  the  country  Avishes  to  see  the 
dentist.  He  has  about  a  dozen  small  cavities  to  fill — the  mouth 
in  good  condition,  and  indications  of  an  easy  and  profitable  oper- 
ation. The  plate  is  hurried  into  the  mouth  in  an  unfinished  con- 
dition, not  satisfying  the  patient,  and  very  plainly  showing  a 
want  of  adaptation,  articulation  and  proper  expiession.  It  is  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  quiet  her  doubts  by  telling  her  they 
will  come    all  rio;'ht  by  wearinir.      The  vouncr  man  is  rug-cred, 
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well  supplied  with  funds,  and  willing  to  pay  for  good  work. 
"  Doctor,  I  have  come  some  distance  ;  can  you  fill  my  teeth  to- 
day ?"  "  Certainly ;  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  attend  to  my 
country  customers  first.  I  have  several  engagements,  but  the  pa- 
tients live  convenient  and  I  can  put  them  oti*  very  easily."  "  I 
suppose  you  fill  with  gold  ?"  "  Most  certainly  ;  I  never  use  any- 
thing else.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  else  fit  to  use."  In  the  short 
space  of  two  hours  he  has  put  in  fifteen  beautiful  gold  fillings ; 
and  his  generous  soul  causes  the  face  of  the  patient  to  gleam 
with  grateful  joy,  as  he  only  charges  hhn  two  dollars  each — 
wholesale. 

By  this  time,  there  are  a  half-dozen  in  vraiting.  A  young 
married  lady  has  several  teeth  considerably  decayed,  and  wishes 
them  saved.     A  slio-ht  examination  indicates  too  much   difticult 
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work  for  his  crowded  time  ;  consequently,  lie  advises  immediate 
extraction  of  the  entire  lot,  that  he  may  insert  some  nice  teeth 
that  will  never  ache.  With  shuddering,  the  lady  declines,  but  he 
is  persistent  and  warrants  her  entire  relief  from  suffering,  as  he 
uses  gas.  Considering  the  days  and  nights  of  pain  already  en- 
dured, and  the  prospect  of  entire  relief  for  all  time  to  come,  she 
yields  to  his  persuasions  and  parts  with  SO  teeth,  many  of  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  What  will  be  the  indignation  of  the  hus- 
band as  the  loving  companion  returns  home  thus  slaughtered. 

The  next  case  is  a  lady  living  30  miles  from  the  city,  with  an 
upper  sih'er  plate  having  three  teeth  broken  off.  As  the  dentist 
at  her  town  did  nothing  but  rubber  work,  she  could  not  get  them 
repaired  there.  Again,  John  is  called,  and  this  time  sent  to  the 
tinner's  to  get  the  teeth  soldered  on.  The  other  four  patients 
take  gas,  and  have  from  four  to  nine  teeth  each  extracted,  because 
they  ache.  The  second  rubber  case,  on  hand  in  the  morning,  is 
called  for  and  inserted  with  peculiar  dispatch,  Vvdien  one  of  his 
best  city  customers  wishes  a  gold  filling  in  the  grinding  surface 
of  a  lower  molar  repaired.  "  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  this  tooth 
iilling  is  a  very  unsatisfactor}^  business.  It  has  been  only  a  few 
months  since  I  had  this  vfork  done,  and  you  told  me  it  would  last 
me  as  lonor  as  I  lived." 

o 

With  assumed  aifability,  he  invites  her  to  a  seat,  and  finds  a 
large  anterior  portion  of  the  filhng  gone.  His  tact  is  equal  to 
the  occasion,  as  his  familiarity  with  such  occurrences  prevents  any 
disquietude.  "  That  gold  must  have  been  poor  as  it  did  not  weld, 
but  I  will  now  use  another  form  of  material  that  I  know  will  stay 
in."  As  he  warranted  the  filling  for  a  year,  and  must  do  the  re- 
pairing without  charge,  his  best  skill  is  exerted  in  nicely  adjust- 
ing amalgam  to  the  gold  remaining  in  the  tooth.  Now,  an  old  gen- 
tleman wants  a  lot  of  bad  teeth  removed,  as  he  is  intendino;  to 
have  new  ones. 

The  gas  being  all  used  he  must  submit  to  the  full  extent  of  suf- 
ferino'  tliouo;li  the  office  laro;elv  advertises  "Painless  extraction." 
With  a  few  late  callers  who  are  around  "  shopping,"  the  day's 
work  is  finished  and  the  account  footed  up. 
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Merchant— Fill,  tooth  A _ S3  00 

Miss  E-jan — Clean,  teeth __  5  00 

Banker — Rep.  gold  plate 6  00 

Jno.  Snowden— Fill  15.  cav's  G 30  00 

Mrs.  Hays — Inst.  up.  case  E, * 25  00 

Mrs.  Gladstone— Ex.  27  teeth,  Gas 17  00 

Mrs.  Lyman — Rep.  silver  plate _  4  00 

Miss  Todd— Ex.  teeth,   Gas 5  00 

Miss  Toombs- Ex.  9  teeth,  Gas 6  50 

Jno.   Bolin — Ex.  4  teeth.  Gas 4  00 

Mrs.   Arnet— Ex.  8  teeth,  Gas 6  00 

Mrs.  Ennis — Inst.   up.  case,  R__ 25  00 

Old  Mr.  Andre— Ex  16  teeth 8  00 


Total 144  50 

This  is  business,  gentlemen.  For  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  he  can  afford  to  go  home  feeling  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  being  conscious  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  day. 

Adding  shame  to  remorse,  he  manages  to  get  out  a  flaming  lo- 
cal, in  the  next  morning's  paper,  announcing  :  Dr.  Goodhue  ex- 
tracted 93  teeth  yesterday,  although  it  was  not  a  very  good  day 
for  tooth-ache. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  a  faint  picture  drawn  from  recent 
observation. 

How  sad  the  reflection  that  any  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  so 
controlled  by  sordid  avarice  as  to  dwarf  every  noble  impulse  of 
his  soul,  and,  Judas  like,  sell  his  prefession  for  a  few  pieces  of 
silver. 

It  has  been  said,  "  We  have  the  best  State  Society  in  the 
world."  Is  this  a  time  for  self-laudation,  when  we  know  all  over 
our  prairie  State,  from  Dunleith  to  Cairo,  from  Quincy  to  Dan- 
ville, there  are  itinerants^  and  some  localsj  whose  skill  culminates 
in  corallite  and  amalgam.  I  give  a  short  extract  from  a  paper 
publislied  in  London,  1845.  "  There  is  no  profession  so  laden 
with  charlatanism  and  quackery  as  dental  surgery,  and  if  its   re- 
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spectable  professors  do  not  adopt  some  means  to  stop  the  constant 
influx  of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  it  will  soon  be  completely 
overrun,  and  the  preponderance  of  <^^<^  bring  it  into  perfect  con- 
tempt. We  know  of  one  man  who  prcpa7'cs  dental  practitioners 
with  more  than  railroad  speed — who  has  the  unblushing  eifrontery 
to  promise  to  fit  them  for  the  profession  in  one  month — to  teach 
them  the  w^hole  art  and  science  of  dentistry — both  sur2;ical  and 
mechanical  in  twenty-six  days — requiring  their  attendance  only 
two  hours  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  After  this  vay  elaborate 
preparation,  which  in  some  fevf  instances  is  pxtended  to  the  enor- 
mous period  of  three  months,  he  gives  his  pupils  a  certificate  of 
competence,  and  ushers  them  upon  the  world  as  perfect  dentists. 
We  ask  any  man,  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  what  such 
certificates  can  be  worth;  and  yet  the  public  considei^thcm  infal- 
lible, and  employ  their  possessors  without  further  question  or  in- 
quiry. Are  the  respectable  practitioners  content,  so  long  as  they 
amass  fortunes  themselves,  to  let  the  public  be  gulled  and  victim- 
ized, as  the  vilainy  and  opportunities  of  these  unprincipled  men 
may  dictate  ?  Are  they  so  reckless  of  their  own  honor  that  they 
can  wink  at  such  things,  and  consent  to  be  recoo;nized  of  the  same 
class  as  these  fellows  ?  Are  they  content  that  their  art  should  be 
considered  a  nonentity  and  tJicir  pretence  to  knowledge  a  cheat 
upon  the  public  ?" 

After  nearly  30  years  of  boasted  progress  in  our  specialty  Jiozv 
pertinent  to  the  present  time,  let  each  answer  according  to  his  ob- 
servations. Let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  our  integrity.  Every  im- 
position practiced  and  every  injury  done — the  result  of  ignorance 
— by  any  in  the  profession,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  most 
worthy  while  they  wilfully  neglect  their  duty.  No  one  can  screen 
liimself  by  retorting,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 

There  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  found  to-day  within  the  compass 
of  this  association,  ready  to  accept  students  and  prom.ise  to  teach 
them  all  of  dentistry — not  all  they  know — in  a  few  months. 
This  suggests  the  importance  of  putting  ourselves  right  before 
the  world,  and  introducing  into  our  fundamental  law  an  article 
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designating  the  least  time  allowed  any  member  to  instruct  a  stu- 
dent. 

Such  are  the  relations  between  patient  and  operator  that  very 
few  professions  afford  more  favorable  opportunities  for  making 
good  impressions- 

The  demands  are  upon  us  to  be  free  from  every  moral  and 
physical  taint ;  so  that  every  word,  act  and  thought,  which  shall 
vibrate  through  the  never-ending  tide  of  influences,  issuing  from 
a  pure  fountain,  may  prove  a  constant,  pure,  illuminating  power. 

I  have  known  splendid  dentists  to  disgust  their  refined  patients, 
by  thrusting  upon  their  olfactories,  fumes  from  filthy  tobacco.  I 
wish  to  ask  what  right  any  professional  brother  has  to  impose 
upon  me,  that  which  James  I.,  noted  for  his  learning  and  good 
sense,  "denounces  as  a  sinful  and  shameless  lust,"  and  in  his 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  warns  them  not  to  si7i  against 
God  and  harm  their  own  goods,  and  render  themselves  scorned 
and  contemned  by  strangers,  who  should  come  among  them,  by 
continuing  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
baneful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  and 
stinkino;  fumes  thereof  nearest  resemblincr  the  horrible  Stygian 
smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

I  heard  a  young  practitioner  say,  "my  ^uty  to  my  patients  re- 
quires me  to  keep  straight  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  I  am  free ;  and  if  I  wish  to  get  on  a  spree  it  is 
none  of  their  business."  He  failed  to  remember  the  proverb  of 
the  "fool  left  to  his  folly."  Let  every  progressive  dentist  place 
himself  on  record  with  those  noble  men  of  the  medical  profession 
who  boldly  deny  alcohol  a  place  in  Materia  Medica  ;  that  with 
brain  and  nerves  and  muscles  intact  from  all  accursed  stimulus 
our  patients  may  realize  what  they  ought  to  demand — the  benefits 
of  a  clear  eye  and  steady  hand  move<l  by  :a\  unclouded  brain. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  HoNSiNGER   said   he  had  only  one  thing  to  criticise  about 
the  essay,   and   that  was   the  title  ;  thought  it  would  liave  been 
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more  appropriately  styled  "Dental  Quacks"  ;  sincerely  hoped  that 
there  are  no  men,  such  as  described  in  the  paper,  among  the 
members  of  this  society  ;  and  does  not  see  how  the  case  illustrated, 
can  be  called  our  failures  when  we  do  not  do  these  things. 

Dr.  HuRTT. — This  is  no  fancy  picture;  we  have  at  least  one 
member  whom  this  essay  pictures,  and  not  in  by  any  means  too 
high  coloring;  although  the  member  is  not  an  attendant  at  this 
meeting. 

Dr.  HONSINGER. — If  there  are  any  members  present  who  know 
of  such  a  case,  they  are  remiss  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  bring 
it  up  for  discipline. 

Dr.  Grouse. — This  is  not  the  proper  time.  Hoped  gentlemen 
would  not  introduce  business  at  this  time,  that  would  undoubtedly 
be  attended  to  in  due  season.  This  case  he  said,  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  selecting  better  material  for  students,  as  probably  our 
failure  in  this  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  We  take  students  into  our 
offices,  simply  because  they  dont  cost  much  and  are  so  convenient 
to  collect  bills,  clean  the  office,  and  do  all  the  dirty  work,  Avith- 
out  looking  to  their  qualifications. 

By  following  up  this  selfish  course  we  are  making  an  alms  house 
of  the  dental  profession,  so  that  now  everybody  who  may  fail  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  or  other  professions,  or  even  in  mercantile 
or  mechanic  pursuits,  seeks  refuge  among  us.  We  ought  to  en- 
courage young  men  of  capacity  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  dentistry  ;  but  to  have  a  young  man,  who  takes  up  the  study  of 
dentistry,  expect  to  pay  his  way  during  his  studentship,  is  all 
wronof.  Youi\o^  men  enterincr  as  students  should  have  at  least  an 
academic  education.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  talent 
inborn,  or  else  all  the  training^  imao^inable  will  never  make  a 
dentist. 

Admits  that  some  men  illy  prepared  at  the  beginning,  have  en- 
tered the  profession  and  have  become  good  dentists  ;  but  thinks 
this  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Dr.  Sturgiss. — Would  like  that  we  all  had  had  better  early  ad- 
vantages, but  does  not  believe  in  shutting  the  door  to  the  poor,  or 
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any  one  who  desires  to  come  in,  whether  from  ahais  house  or  other- 
wise. The  most  renowned  men  of  the  country,  liave  risen  from 
humble  positions,  by  dint  of  a  power  within  them,  which  neither 
low  birth  nor  opposition  could  subdue,  and  this  fact  is  the  just 
pride  of  the  American  people.  If  the  power  to  become  a  shining 
light  dwells  within  a  man,  do  not  try  to  choke  it  off.  Does  not 
think  that  every  man  Avill  make  a  good  dentist,  no  matter  how 
excellent  an  education  he  may  possess  ;  he  believes  in  leaving  the 
door  wide  open,  as  ours  pretends  to  be  a  liberal  profession. 

Dr.  Grouse  said  he  was  far  from  sa^ying  that  the  doors  should  be 
closed  to  the  poor,  his  idea  was  that  we  should  not  take  the  poor 
because  of  his  poverty  and  his  assenting  to  act  as  a  menial  for  us  ; 
but  rather,  if  we  find  that  he  has  the  right  material  in  him,  we 
should  assist  him  by  educating  him  gratuitously. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bloomington,  knows  of  such  a  thing,  as  men 
claiming  to  be°competent  dentists  on  account  of  pedigree,  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  havincr  been  dentists  before  them.  • 

Dr.  Kitchen  thought  in  receiving  students  Ave  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  moral  character.  He  cares  not  how  v»^ell 
qualified  a  man  mav  be,  if  he  lacks  in  moralitv  and  intesfritv  he 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  his  profession. 

Dr.  Kennicott  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  fact, 
that  in  Canada  the  practice  of  Dentistry  is  regulated  by  l?vW,  and 
not  only  has  the  practitioner  to  appear  before  a  board  of  examin- 
ers, appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  practice  ;  but  a  candidate  for  studentship  has  also  to  appear  be- 
fore this  board  before  he  is  })ermitted  to  be  indentured. 

Dr.  Sherwood. — We  should  make  inquiry  into  the  antecedents 
of  students  before  admittinj;:  tliein  into  our  ofrice. 

President  WiLLSON. — This  is  a  question  upon  which  professional 
gentlemen  entertain  widely  differing  opinions.  That  the  dentist 
should  be  thoroughly  educated  h)r  his  W(~>rk,  all  agree  ;  the  source 
of  controversy  being  mainly  in  the  how  and  Avhen. 

If  the  soldier  be  at  tlie  front  and  in  season  for  the  impending 
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battle,  few  are  inclined  to  enquire  the  way  of  his  coming,  or  how 
long  it  took  him.  A  glance  only  is  necessary  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence in  men's  rapidit}"  of  acquirement.  No  obstacle  or  trammels 
should  necessarily  be  thrown  in  the  pathway  of  scientific  research 
or  any  laudable  enterprise,  yet  safeguards  that  shall  certainly  in- 
sure excellent  qualifications,  though  they  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some,  are  invaluable. 

A  few  days  since,  application  was  m.ade  to  him  by  an  M.  D.,  in 
full  practice,  who  "counts"  that  in  his  locality,  there  being  no 
dentist  and  considei'abie  for  one  to  do,  he  could  find  time  to  ex- 
tract and  fill,  if  he  knew  well  how.  The  applicant  thought  that  a 
three  months'  tuition  with  him,  would  fit  him  for  the  demand. 
He  advised  him  to  practice  but  one  profession,  suggesting  the  time 
necessary  for  thorough  drill.  That  he  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  of  our  specialty  is  plain,  but  to  what  extent  he  may 
practice  it  and  not  be  a  dentist  is  doubtful. 

Upon  motion  the  subject  was  passed.* 
The  follo\YiDg  essay  was  then  read: 


DENTAL    SOCIETIES. 

BY  K.   B.  DAVIS,    OF    PETEBSBURG. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  live  in  an  age  at  once  important,  eventful,  progressive,  and 
utilitarian  ;  one,  which  constitutes  a  great  epoch  in  the  cycle 
which  time  is  now  advancing.  It  casts  its  brightning  glories  be- 
fore, and  most  significantly  reveals  to  the  ken  of  thinking  man 
the  exalted  destiny  which  will  be  his.  It  is  the  soil  in  which  is 
planted  the  millennial  tree,  wdiose  roots  are  striking  deep,  and 
whose  branches  are  rising  and  spreading  to  shelter  mankind. 

There  are  two  species  of  progress  especially  prominent  in  our 
times.  These  relate,  first,  to  the  achievements  of  mind,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  liberal  sentiment. 

Mentality  is  rising.     It  is  employed  upon  the   noblest  subjects 
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which  can  engage  the  attention  of  man.  Mind  is  coming  in  con- 
tact with  mind,  and  new  channels  of  thought  are  being  struck  out. 
Facts  are  being  collected  and  generalized,  principle  upon  princi- 
ple educed,  and  truth  accumulated.  From  the  contact  of  miod 
with  mind,  proceeds  harmonious  development  and  progress. 
Thought  is  falling  in  with  thought,  truth  with  truth,  and  the 
stream  has  begun  to  move,  and  is  gathering  force,  and  volume, 
and  purity,  as  it  proceeds. 

To  what  agencies  shall  we  ascribe  these  liberal  and  progressive 
ideas,  that  now  so  preeminently  characterize  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  and  especially  that  of  dentistry. 

At  no  time  in  the  past  history  of  the  w^orld,  has  there  been  so 
much  time,  labor  and  energy  devoted  to  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  societies,  for  mutual  aid  and  progressive  development 
as  at  the  present. 

There  are  three  leading  elements  that  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  unsurpassed  progress  and  development  of  our  pro- 
fession. They  are.  Dental  Journals,  Dental  Colleges,  and  Den- 
tal Societies.  But  of  the  two  former,  we  do  not  now  propose  to 
speak.  And  as  much  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  Colleges  and 
Journals,  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  profession,  all  will,  I 
think,  agree,  that  to  the  various  societies  scattered  all  over  thi& 
land,  should  the  honor  be  given,  of  exerting  a  more  marked  and 
direct  influence  in  the  enhancement  of  dental  science. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  clearly  see  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  let  us  go  back  thirty  years  and  see  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  profession  at  that  time. 

Prior  to  1840  there  was  but  little  fellowship,  public  or  private, 
betw^een  dental  practitioners,  and  every  acquisition  was  hoarded 
up  for  private  use,  and  the  secrets  of  the  laboratory  and  operat- 
ing room  were  never  exhibited  to  a  fellow  practitioner  for  any 
consideration  whatever.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  this  su- 
preme state  of  illiberal  bigotry,  that  no  material  progress  should 
have  been  made  in  all  the  years  that  preceded  the  organization 
of  the  first  American  Dental  Society  in  1840.  This  Society  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  in  dispelling  that  selfish   system   of  exclu- 
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siveness,  which  denied  to  others  the  benefits  of  individual  ex- 
periment, and  in  time,  though  by  slow  degrees,  this  exclusiveness 
became  a  reproach,  and  a  community  of  sympathy  of  thought, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  demands  of  a 
liberal  humanity.  From  the  organization  of  this  society  dates 
the  dawning  of  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  now  pervades  the 
profession,  and  which,  more  than  all  else,  has  made  it  what  it  is 
— useful,  honorable,  dignified,  progressive,  learned,  and  humane. 

In  1844  another  dental  society  w^as  formed,  called  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Dental  Association,  embracing  the  country  west  of 
the  Allegheny  ridge.  In  1855  the  American  Dental  Convention 
was  organized,  with  open  doors,  and  outstretched  arms,  it  still 
welcomes  any  dentist  who  wishes  to  attend.  From  a  desire  for  a 
higher  tone  in  the  investigation  of  the  various  departments  of 
dental  science,  delegates  from  the  local  societies,  that  then  existed, 
formed  the  American  Dental  Association,  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
1859,  which  was  to  be  a  delegate  body,  made  up  of  the  represent- 
ative men  of  the  profession.  Since  its  organization  local  socie- 
ties have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  have  thus  augment- 
ed the  membership  of  this  society,  as  w^ell  as  securing  great  im- 
provement at  home. 

There  are   at   the  present  time   two   national  societies,  which 
meet  annually,  twenty-one  State  societies,  that  meet   annually  or 
semi-annually,  and  forty-five  local  and   district  societies,  meeting 
monthly  or  semi-annually. 

Who  can  estimate  the  mighty  impulse  of  all  these  societies 
upon  the  entire  profession,  so  far  as  they  place  themselves  under 
their  fosterins;  care  and  beneficent  influence  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate benefits  to  each  member  of  the  profession  who  is  a  habitual 
ual  attendant  of  one  or  more  dental  societies.  Whatever  general 
effect  is  produced  by  these  societies  upon  the  profession  at  large, 
they  of  course,  have  the  same  effect  upon  each  individual  member 
of  the  profession,  who  avails  himself  of  the  privileges,  blessings, 
and  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

The  object  of  these  societies  is   to  increase  the   professional 
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knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  bring  together   all 

-worthy  operators  so  that  they  may  know  each  other  better,  and 
thus  be  better  prepared  to  forbear  one  another,  and  to  act  in 
closer  accord  and  harmony  in  the  elevatioA  and  development  of 
our  profession.  Hence,  every  operator  is  expected  to  come  up 
-and  contribute  from  his  stock  of  experience,  observation  and 
knowledge  for  the  common  good  of  all ;  thus  securing  a  free  in- 
terchange of  sentiment,  learning  each  others'  difficulties  and  as- 
sisting in  their  removal — creating  a  mutual  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence, that  is  ever  the  ofispring  of  personal  acquaintance  and 
friendship.  By  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  new  ideas  are  con- 
ceived, pondered  and  brought  forth,  that  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  many  the  key  of  success,  for  lack  of  which,  they  had  groped 
along;  in  darkness  and  doubt  in  relation  to  m.anv  things,  for  which 
they  can  now  thank  some  one  of  our  dental  societies. 

They  have  sent  many  hearts  back  to  their  operating  rooms  fall 
of  the  inspirations  of  hope.  They  have  imparted  to  each  one  the 
collected  wisdom  of  all ;  thus  opening  fountains  of  knowledge 
that  are  free  to  all  who  wish  to  partake  of  their  delicious  waters. 
They  have  so  held  up  the  true  mirror  of  excellence  in  operating 
that  all  could  see  in  what  it  consisted ;  thus  enabling  the  public 
to  judge  and  act  much  more  wisely  in  the  selection  of  their  den- 
tist. Here  popular  errors  in  theory,  and  inferior  methods  of  op- 
erating, or  new  applications  of  old  truths,  methods,  or  principles 
in  dental  philosophy  are  indicated. 

Bat  the  daily  clinics  that  are  held  by  our  societies  have  doubt- 
less accomplished  more  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  any 
other  exercise  connected  with  them.  They  have  lifted  the  mist 
and  fog  of  doubt  and  perplexity  from  many  whose  dental  pupil- 
age and  after  experience  and  observation  had  not  afforded  them 
such  opportunities  as  they  had  always  desired  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of. 

Our  colleges  are  doing  a  great  work  in  this  direction,  but  they 
reach  so  few  of  the  profession  at  large,  that  we  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent,  at  least  for  the  present,  upon  our  dental  societies 
•for  the  practical  benefits  of  clinical  instruction, 
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Many  do  not  readily  grasp  the  truth  when  brought  out  in  dis- 
cussion alone,  but  couple  the  principle  and  method  of  application, 
and  clinically  demonstrate  them  to  the  eye,  and  they  are  at  once 
fixed  in  the  mind  to  be  utilized  in  our  ofiices  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  future 

These  clinics  are  conducted  by  eome  of  our  best  and  most 
experienced  operators ;  thus  giving  to  the  young  and  less 
experienced  operators  the  benefits  of  their  accumulated  -wisdom 
and  experience,  in  the  preparation  of  cavities,  the  application  of 
the  rubber  dam,  and  the  insertion  and  finishing  of  difiicult  fillings. 
How  many  have  at  these  clinics  been  inspired  with  a  laudible  am- 
bition to  excel  in  operating,  by  witnessing  some  of  those  golden 
gems,  golden  corners,  golden  halves,  and  even  golden  crowns,  put 
in  and  condensed  as  solid  as  gold  coin  itself,  and  then  compare 
these  operations,  the  astonishment  and  wonder  of  the  performer 
himself,  with  some  of  those  musty  and  dingy  stufiings,  which 
some  of  us  may  have  seen,  and  which  we  hoped  might  stay  in — 
at  least  till  the  fee  was  received,  and  the  patient  had  gone. 

Having  briefly  adverted  to  what  has  been  done  by  our  societies 
for  the  profession  at  large,  and  to  all  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  their  benefits  individually;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  see,  at 
least,  some  of  the  things  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  them.  To 
many,  a  great  deal  of  the  very  best  work  done  by  our  societies 
may  seem  fruitless  of  any  good  results ;  however,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  ultimately  there  will  be  a  rich  reward.  Good,  honest 
and  industrious  efi*orts,  will  at  last  be  crowned  with  success.  If 
we  did  not  believe  this,  our  enthusiasm  for  the  dental  profession 
might  possibly  fail  us,  in  some  of  the  dark  days  that  necessarily 
surround  our  pathway.  If  we  had  never  had  any  darkness,  we 
could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  light. 

In  order  that  our  societies  may  be  more  fruitful,  more  elevating 
and  progressive  with  the  entire  profession  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual members,  we  must  induce  every  worthy  operator  in  the  pro- 
fessioi\  to  attend  some  one  or  more  of  our  societies.  Of  the  14,- 
000  dentists  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not  more  than  4,000 
at  most,  ever  pretend  to  meet  with  any  dental  society.     Perhaps 
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some  think  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  them.  To  such 
I  Avould  reply,  that  did  they  know  their  true  value,  they  would 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  afford  to  stay 
aioay.  Others  stay  away  from  a  general  indifference  and  the  want 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  societies.  Still  another  class  stay 
away  because  they  are  already  so  wise  in  their  own  estimation  that 
no  society  can  teach  them  anything  more.  What  a  happy  eon- 
summation.  How  they  must  look  down  with  ineffable  disdain 
from  their  proud  and  lofty  position  to  view  us  less  favored  mor. 
tals,  who  are  constantly  toiling  onward  and  upward,  but  still  see 
that  much  desired  state — perfection,  far  in  the  distance.  To 
this  class  of  dentists  we  would  suggest  that,  if  they 
have  really  readied  ferfection  in  our  profession,  that  they 
are  the  very  ones  above  all  others  who  should  attend  our  societies, 
and  impart  to  their  less  favored  brethren,  some  of  their  pre-emi- 
nent skill  and  knowledo-e.  IIow  trulv  does  this  illustrate  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  poet : — 

"A  little  learning  is  a  danjierous  thins;, 

C  C  C3 

Drink  deep,  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring." 
Did  the  above  mentioned  classes  of  our  profession  fully  realize 
the  deep  responsibilities  and  obligations  resting  upon  them,  in  re- 
lation to  their  duties  to  the  people,  it  would  seem  that  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  at  once  induce  them  to  become  the  happy  recipi- 
ents of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  regular  attendance  at 
some  one  or  more  of  our  dental  societies.  It  would  seem  that 
pecuniary  considerations  alone,  if  no  higher  motives  were  taken 
into  consideration,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  interest  in 
our  societies ;  for,  undoubtedly,  all  are  desirous  of  both  profes- 
sional and  pecuniary  success.  Who  among  our  entire  profession 
have  achieved  the  greatest  success  ?  Has  it  not  been  those  who  have 
been,  and  are  now,  our  most  earnest  and  zealous  workers,  not  only 
in  one, but  several  of  our  dental  societies?  Take  the  men  that  work  in 
our  societies  away  from  the  profession,  and  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences ?  Why,  it  would  in  ;>.  very  diort  time  sink  to  th'e  level 
where  it  was  thirty  years  airo — a  mere  itinerant,  catch-pennv, 
tinkerins:  business  ;    amalixam  would   ai^ain  assert  its  supremacy. 
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and  the  unrelenting  forceps  would  hold  undisputed  sway  over 
those  priceless  gems,  that  give  such  matchless  beauty  and  express- 
sion  to  the  human  face. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  dental  societies  can  readily  transform 
every  poor  and  indifferent  operator  into  a  paragon  of  perfection  ; 
but  /  do  assert,  that  they  will  make  of  every  honest  seeker  of 
truth  and  progress,  a  better  dentist  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
than  he  can  be  without  them.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  may  be 
good  operators  that  do  not  attend  these  societies,  but  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  they  are 
good  operators  without  the  aid  of  a  society,  that  they  would  be 
much  better  operators  by  placing  themselves  under  their  influence. 
If  the  professors  in  our  colleges,  the  editors  of  our  journals,  and 
all  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our  profession,  consider  these 
societies  so  essential  to  them,  in  this  day  of  ra]:>id  progress,  what 
shall  v/e  say  of  their  crowning  necessity  to  tlie  wants  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  profession,  who  have  not  as  yet  been  brought 
to  a  position  where  they  can  see,  and  fully  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits to  be  deiived  from  them. 

Then  let  our  societies  put  forth  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring 
within  their  folds  every  worthy  dentist  in  the  land,  and  to  this 
end  let  us  organize  local  and  district  societies  all  over  our  State, 
thus  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  masses,  and  consequently  leaving 
them  without  excuse  if  they  fail  attending  some  one  of  them. 
Let  us  also  appoint  a  board  of  clinical  operators  to  go  to  any  local- 
ity, when  a  call  may  be  made  for  them,  thus  affording  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  method  of  instruction.  This  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed, I  believe,  both  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Doubtless,  some  benefits  are  remotely  received  from  our  socie- 
ties by  those  who  never  attend  them,  through  tlie  dental  periodi- 
cals, but  nob  as  much  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  fact,  that  as 
a  general  rule  those  who  do  not  attend  societies,  do  not  take  nor 
read  our  dental  journals. 

But  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  influence  and  benefits  of 
societies  upon  the  profession  alone ;  let  us  now  see  if  tliey  could 
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not  be  used  as  the  great  Archimedean  levers,  by  which  the  people 
may  be  elevated  to  a  position  where  they  will  be  enabled  to  see 
the  just  demands  of  the  dental  profession  upon  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  people  has  not  received  that  attention 
that  it  justly  demands;  however,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  before  our  societies  often,  but  has  not  as  yet  received 
from  them  its  merited  attention.  Some  years  ago,  the  "People's 
Dental  Journal"  was  started  in  this  city,  (Chicago),  which  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  from  some  cause  its  publication 
ceased.  Resently  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  designed  for  circulation  among 
the  people.  We  trust  much  good  will  be  accomplished  by  it,  both 
for  the  profession,  and  the  popular  masses.  It  is  lamentably  true 
that  the  people  know  less  about  the  teeth,  and  the  means  in  use 
for  their  preserva-tion  than  almost  any  other  subject  connected 
with  their  personal  welfare.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  teeth 
are  annually  sacrificed  by  the  treacherous  forceps  in  the  hands  of 
mendacious  quacks,  who  infest  almost  every  locality,  that  might  be 
saved,  if  the  people  had  only  a  little  teaching  to  enable  them  to 
judge  for  themselves,  which  is  the  true  dentist  and  which  the 
quack.  But  can  we  censuie  the  people  for  thus  permitting  these 
leeches  to  rob  them  both  of  their  teeth  and  their  money,  while  we 
withhold  from  them  the  necessary  information  that  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  those  invaluable  organs  that  are  to 
them  above  all  pecuniary  considerations.  Can  we  hold  ourselves 
guiltless  of  the  innumerable  outrages  and  impositions  practiced 
upon  an  unsuspecting  people,  by  a  mercenary  horde  of  quacks, 
while  we  withhold  from  them  the  requisite  information  that 
would  easily  enable  them  to  select  the  skilled  operators  and  reject 
the  Cjuack.  Our  ultimate  success  as  a  profession,  depends  largely 
upon  the  education  of  the  people ;  then  let  us  see  finally,  how  such 
education  can  most  eftectually  be  secured. 

I  have  no  particular  plan  to  suggest  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  but  merely  desire  to  call  out  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  by  this  society.     That  some  plan  should  be  adopted,  some 
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active  measures  taken  upon  this  important  subject,  all  will,  per- 
haps, readily  admit. 

Then  gentlemen,  let  us  give  the  people  light,  and  we  will  in  this 
way  strike  a  death  blow  to  every  form  of  dental  quackery.  In 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  quackery  sees  its  ovv^n  destruction. 

Let  us  ever  remember,  that  every  act  done  in  the  great  work 
of  dental  progress,  will  live  as  long  as  the  profession  survives. 
Every  act  which  tends  to  the  annihilation  of  error,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  dental  truth,  is  a  little  rock  started  from  the  mountain 
top,  which  gathers  force  and  volume  on  its  way  downward,  and 
starts  others  on  its  way,  Vrdiich  in  turn  augment  the  number,  un- 
til before  the  rushing  mass  reaches  the  base,  it  bears  down  all  be- 
fore it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  Grouse  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  eight  minutes, 
to  bring  some  miscellaneous  business  before  the  society.  This  be- 
ing granted,  he  stated  that  the  Treasury  wanted  money  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  society  and  the  accruing  expenses.  Said  that  advances 
had  been  made  by  several  members  to  the  publishing  committee. 
Moved  that  each  member  be  assessed  two  dollars  to  pay  this  debt 
and  raise  money  with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing 
our  proceedings  this  year.     Seconded. 

Dr.  HoNSiNGER  offered  to  amend  this  motion  by  substituting 
"donate"  for  "be  assessed".  This  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  mover. 

The  Treasurer  then  reported  that  after  paying  expenses  of 
present  session  and  the  advances  made  to  publication  committee, 
there  would  be  about  thirty  dollars  in  the  treasury. 

Dr.  Grouse's  motion  as  amended  then  prevailed. 

Upon  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Ghair  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  this  contribution,  consisting  of  Drs.  Grouse, 
Sturgiss  and  Sherwood. 
6 
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A  further  suspension  of  the  rules  for  ten  minutes,  was  then 
voted,  in  which  to  take  up  this  collection. 

DONATIONS. 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  instructed  to» 
record  the  donations  made  by  individuals,  upon  their  books. 

The  committee  then  reported  the  following  contributions, 
G.  P.  Kingsley S  2  00      S.  M.  Sturgiss 8  2 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


S.L.Edwards 2  00 

H.  H.  To^\Tisend 2  00 

J.  A.  Kennicott 5  00 

S.  C.Wilson 2  00 

A.W.Harlan 2  00 

D.  R.  Mathews 2  00 

D.  Burreil. 2  00 

T.  L.  Gilmer 2  00 

J.  E.  Low 2  00 

W.W.  Dean 2 

J.  F.  Marriner 2 

G.  H.  Harrington 2 

R.  S.  Rathbun,  (Lyons, 

Iowa), 

J.  M.  Hurtt.. 2  00 

E.  B.  Call 2  00 

E.  C.Stone 2  00 

C.R.  E.Koch. 2  00 

W.  P.  Richards 2  00 

D.  G.  Palmer 2  00 

M.  W.  Sherwood 5  00 

C.  B.  Rising 5  00 

E.  D.  Swain 2  00 

E.E.  House 2  00 

W.  C.  Dyer... 2  00 

J.  F.  Tliompson 2  00 

C.  A.  Kitchen 2  00 

A.  C.  Schadle 2  00 


S.  R.  Bingham 25 

G.Y.  Black 3 

K.B.Davis   2 

F.  Strycker 2 


W.  T.  Smith.. 
W.  W.  Allport 


00 

m 

00 

oa 
m 


W.  W.  Onnsby 2  ()(> 

W.  S.  Richey 2  0(^ 

F.D.  Coleman 2  00 

H.  S.  Scofield 2  00 

C.  F.  Matteson 2  00 

W.  H.  Mills 2  CK> 

C.  C.Smith 2  m 

E.  M.  Plummer 2  0(> 


0(> 
00 


A.  E.  Matteson 2  00 

G.  B.  Salter 2  00 

E.  Noyes 2  OO 

G.  H.  Cushing  . .  _ 5  OO 

J.N.  Crouse 15  OO 

C.  R.  Dwight 2  00 

E.  Honsinger 5  00 

A.  E.  Gibbs 2  00 

N.  E.  Babcoc^ 2  00 

S.  B.Noble 2  00 

D.  B.  Freeman 2  00 

:M.  H.  Patten 2  00 

F.  W.  Dean 2  OO 

I.  A.  Freeman 2  (K> 
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Chas.  Henry 2  00     M.    S.   Dean - 2  00 

A.  W.  Freeman 2  00     G.  0.  Howard 2  00 

W.  N.  Morrison,  (St.  3  00 

Louis.... 2  00     J.A.  W.Davis.. 2  00 

2  00  Total, S381  00 


A  further  suspension  of  the  rules  was  granted,  to  appoint  hour 
for  election  of  officers  and  place  of  next  meeting.  After  debate, 
it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  at  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  and  to  select  the  place  for  our  next  meeting  at 
once. 

Further  suspension  of  rules  for  ten  minutes  gi'anted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  the  place  of  next  meeting. 

A  ballot  resulted  in  29  votes  for  Rock  Island,  17  for  Jackson- 
ville and  6  for  Rockford.  Rock  Island  was  declared  the  unani- 
mous choice. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Kilbourne,  (who  stated  that  Dr.  Allport 
had  "something  new,")  Dr.  Allport  was  requested  to  explain  his 
ideas  before  the  society,  and  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  was  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
White,  then  reported  as  follows  :  "Your  committee  would  respect- 
fully report,  that  they  would  advise  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  Mr.  S.  S.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  as  to 
his  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  National  League  not  to  take 
licenses  under  the  Cummings  patent,  and  that  the  society  should 
pledge  itself  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any  feasible  measures  tending 
to  the  end  proposed  ;  that  being  without  information  of  a  definite 
character  relating  to  this  subject,  they  can  do  no  more  than  so 
advise." 

Upon  motion,  this  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the 
committee  discharged. 
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Drs.  Cusliing,  Honsinger  and  Allpoii:  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee by  the  chair. 

Adjourned  until  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock. 
The  President  Dr.  0.  Willson,  in  the  chair. 

Reading  of  minutes  was  upon  motion  dispensed  with. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Crouse,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  examined  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy,  of 
Chicago,  and  recommend  him  for  membership.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

DISCUSSION. 
Discussion  on  the  last  paper  read  then  being  declared  in  order. 

Dr.  HoxsiNGER  said  he  hoped  the  power  for  the  personal  im- 
provement of  dentists,  exerted  by  societies,  would  continue  until 
every  member  of  the  profession  belongs  to  some  society.  Coming 
in  contact  with  so  many  other  members,  even  if  only  once  a  year, 
will  not  r;;riy  make  better  dentists  of  us,  but  even  in  some  cases 
elevaio  our  social  and  moral  condition.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
make  us  more  cordial  to  one  another,  and  destroy  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  former  years,  and  it  begets  a  true  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  science. 

Dr.  Sherwood  moved  the  subject  be  closed,  and  the  next  paper 
read.     Carried. 

The  next  subject  was  then  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing essay : 
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THE  JUST    DEMANDS  OF   THE    PUBLIC    UPON    PRO- 
FESSIONAL   MEN. 

By  G.  H.  Gushing,  of  Ghicago. 

In  view  of  the  relation,  which  we  as  professional  men  sustaixj. 
towards  the  public,  and  because  of  the  infancy  of  our  profession, 
and  the  great  strides  it  has  made  in  progress  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  becoming  for  us  to  seriously  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
what  have  the  public  a  reasonable  right  to  ask  of  us,  and  how  are 
we  prepared  to  meet  that  demand  ?  To  elaborate  the  subject  and 
follow  it  out  in  all  its  relations,  would  be  to  cover  an  immense  field 
which  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  do. 

The  prominent  points  which  claim  attention,  v/ill  only  be  al- 
luded to,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

As  it  is  only  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  public  and  professional  men,  that  just 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at,  it  will  probably  be  proper,  first  to 
attempt  to  define  what  is  the  meaning  of  profession  as  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  applied,  and  wherein  we  as  professional 
men,  differ  from  other  classes  of  men  who  serve  the  public,  but 
are  not  called  professional. 

A  profession  may  be  said  to  be  a  calling  for  which  its  followers 
are  supposed  to  have  fitted  themselves  through  long  and  exten- 
sive study  in  branches  of  learning  particularly  bearing  upon  their 
profession,  by  means  of  which  they  have  become  reasonably  well 
grounded  in  the  great  principles  of  the  science  which  underlies 
their  ait ;  and  which  course  of  study  is  essential  to  qualify  them 
for  such  calling,  and  is  more  extensive  and  special  in  its  character, 
than  is  required  for  other  occupations  in  life,  which  are  not  called 
professional. 

The  distinctive  difference  between  practitioners  of  our  owti 
special  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  those  who  follow 
vocations  not  called  professional,  is,  that  the  first  profe.^s  to  be 
able  intelligently  to  treat  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  a  portion  of 
the  living  body,  and  that  the  public,  even  the  most  intelligent  of 
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them  are  in  most  cases  unable  correctly  to  estimate  the  character 
of  such  operations  and  services  rendered,  while  with  almost  every 
calling  not  professional,  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  inform 
themselves  of  the  quality  of  work  v/hich  they  procure  to  be  done 
for  them. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  in  our  calling  are  not  only  ex- 
pected to  treat  for  good  or  ill  a  portion  of  the  living  body,  but 
that  we  accept  from  our  patients  a  trust  and  confidence  that  they 
repose  in  no  others  than  professional  men. 

The  responsibility  of  such  a  relation,  must  be  apparent  to  eveiy 
thoughtful  miad. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  profession  from  its 
earliest  infancy,  but  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  striking  features  of  our  growth,  and  to  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  tended  to  our  rapid  progress. 

From  the  commencement  of  its  history  as  a  distinct  calling, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  it  has  attracted  to  its  ranks  men  from  all  classes 
and  pursuits.  Some  drawn  toward  it  from  mere  hope  of  gain ; 
others  again  lured  by  its  attractions  as  affording  such  scope  for 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  while  occasionally  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  education,  were  tempted  into  its  fold 
by  the  promise  it  offered  of  rich  and  new  fields  of  investigation, 
and  of  the  great  beneficence  to  suffering  humanity,  which  its  in- 
telligent practice  was  sure  to  biing. 

These  latter  for  the  most  ])art  during  its  earlier  years,  gave  it 
some  appearance  of  respectability,  and  furnished  the  first  impetus 
toward  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

From  the  influence  of  these  men  came  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Dental  CoUesje  at  Baltimore,  coincident  with  which  besfan 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  Profession,  and  also,  the  establish- 
ment of  Dental  Societies.  All  of  these  have  had  their  due  influ- 
ence in  advancing  the  professional  standard,  but  most  potent  of 
all,  unquestionably,  lias  been  that  of  dental  societies,  and  this  for 
the  reason  that  our  advance  has  been  so  rapid,  that  no  text  books 
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could  be  written  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  our  progress, 
Tvliile  by  our  system  of  clinical  demonstration  at  these  societies, 
M^e  have  from  time  to  time  seen  the  highest  attainments  which 
have  been  reached  by  the  best  men  in  the  profession,  clearly  de- 
monstrated to  our  apprehension. 

Thus  then  we  have  grown  from  a  mere  calling  of  30  years  ago — 
with  no  college — no  literature  and  no  organization — to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  profession,  with  nine  colleges — six  or  more  periodicals — 
and  some  hundred  or  more  societies — all  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  our  special  department  of  practice — with  also 
a  very  respectable  literature  in  the  line  of  special  standard  text 
books  :  while  the  crowning  act  which  has  marked  our  progress 
thus  far,  is  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledgement  which  Harvard 
XJniversity  has  accorded  to  us  as  a  profession,  by  engrafting  upon 
the  parent  stem  of  her  Medical  department,  ours,  as  a  recognized 
And  honored  specialty. 

This  honor — the  greatest  yet  conferred  upon  us — should  stimu- 
late every  true  man  in  the  profession  to  renewed  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,. and  to  more  earnest  endeavors 
to  sustain  a  true  professional  character,  in  order  that  he  bring  no 
reproach  upon  our  name  so  honorably  endorsed.  Thus  much,  Mr. 
President,  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  be  said  to  establish  sound 
premises  from  which  to  deduce  the  true  answer  to  the  question 
we  are  now  asking  ourselves.  What  have  the  public  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  dentist  of  the  present  day  ? 

First  then — that  he  should  sustain  a  true  professional  char- 
acter. 

And  what  is  a  true  professional  character  ?  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  relations  of  a  professional  man  to  the  public  are  peculiar 
— that  his  patients  must  submit  themselves  to  his  care  with  blind 
confidence,  placing  themselves  in  his  hands  for  good  or  ill — with 
but  small  ability  to  distinguish  between  skillful  and  unskillful 
treatment. 

Then  a  true  professional  character  must  be  one  that  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  both  as  to  one's  professions  and  the 
integrity  of  his  acts.     Such  a  character  presupposes  the   dignity 
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clue  to  a  post  of  such  great  confidence,  and  can  never 
stoop  to  make  use  of  means  for  securing  public  favor  which  though 
perfectly  justifiable  and  legitimate,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  trade, 
would  yet  be  dishonorable  and  unbecoming  in  a  professional  man. 
Again,  a  true  professional  character  will  only  be  found  in  a  man 
who  is  wedded  to  his  profession,  who  gives  his  whole  soul  to  it — 
not  merely  that  he  may  practice  it  most  successfully,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  excelling,  or  for  greater  pecuniary  gain,but  chiefly  because 
of  the  greater  beneficence  of  the  ends  it  will  accomplish.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  a  proper  am- 
bition to  excel  is  incompatible  with  a  true  professional  charac- 
ter, for  it  is  an  essential  element  toward  reachinor  the  hi^rhest  de- 
gree  of  perfection  Nor  is  the  proper  solicitude  for  pecuniary 
reward  inconsistent  with  that  character,  but  with  all  practitioners- 
of  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  these  should  be  secondary  to 
the  consideration  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  patient.  In  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Judge  Campbell  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  counseled 
young  lawyers  not  to  attempt  to  get  business  by  sacrificing  honor, 
or  becoming  a  party  to  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  community. 
Integrity  before  fees  was  the  substance  of  the  motto  he  gave  his 
class  !  Although  this  should  be  the  motto  of  all  men,  it  should 
especially  be  that  of  professional  men,  and  of  our  own  profession 
most  of  all. 

Second — the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  dentist  of 
to-day  should  be  fully  educated  up  to  the  highest  standard  which 
has  been  attained. 

No  man's  education  is  ever  completed  in  this  life — but  espec- 
ially is  this  true  of  the  professional  man,  but  from  what  has  been 
shown  regarding  the  rapid  progress  which  our  specialty  has  made-, 
it  must  be  apparent,  that  to  meet  the  just  demand  of  the  public, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  advantage  offered  which  shall 
tend  to  give  us  hiirher  culture. 

It  has  been  shown  that  our  means  for  education  consist   of   col- 
leges, text  books,  periodical  literature  and  associations.     Of  these 
the  colleges  are  for  the  beginner,  and  no  young  aspirant  for  pro 
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fessional  honors  should  dare  show  himself  before  the  public  at 
the  present  day,  and  claim  to  be  even  the  humblest  member  of 
the  profession,  without  having  gone  through  the  preparatory 
training  which  the  colleges  afford.  But  there  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  profession  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  such  a  course,  and  yet  many  of  whom  stand  in  the  very  front 
rank,  both  as  men  of  culture  and  learning,  and  as  men  of  a 
high  order  of  skill.  Many  of  these  entered  the  profession  before 
there  were  any  such  institutions,  others  again,  when  the  col- 
leges were  not  held  in  the  highest  repute  by  many  among  the 
most  respectable  of  the  profession. 

These  men  have  by  hard  study,  through  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  it — made  up  in  large  measure  for  the  want 
of  that  preliminary  training,  and  have  continued  to  improve  all 
the  advantages  w^hich  the  various  means  alluded  to  could  afford. 
Our  periodical  literature,  and  our  associations,  are  alike  open  to 
young  and  old,  an^  are  the  founts  from  which  we  must  contiually 
draw  fresh  inspiration.  The  man  who  neglects  to  read  the  one, 
or  to  faithfully  attend  the  others,  falls  far  short  of  fulfilling  his 
duty  to  the  public,  his  profession,  or  himself.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  demand  this  of  him,  and  as  they  become  more  fully  in- 
formed regarding  such  matters,  they  will  the  more  imperatively 
demand  this.  Many  a  man  has  gone  home  from  attending  such 
gatherings  as  this,  rich  in  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  in  many 
instances  his  patients  have  reaped  immediate  and  lasting  benefit 
from  information  concerning  methods  of  treatment  so  derived. 
But  further,  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  dentist  that 
he  apply  himself  to  the  careful  study  of  disease,  and  that  he 
shall  be  able,  more  or  less,  eventually  to  prevent  or  lessen  disease, 
rather  than  to  repair  its  ravages.  To  this  end  the  thoughtful 
mind  of  the  profession  is  now  inclined,  and  though  it  entails  labo- 
rious research  and  faithful  experiments,  yet  that  is  the  proper 
province  of  the  professional  man,  and  is  justly  demanded  of  him, 
and  should  be  cheerfully  accorded. 

In  fact,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  dentist  will  be   ex- 
pected by  an  intelligent  public,  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
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science  of  medicine  generally,  as  well  as  its   collateral   branches. 

.Not  otherwise  can  the  highest  ideal  of  our  specialty  be   attained. 
How  then  are  we  prepared  to  answer  these  demands  upon  us  ? 
Let  each  answer  for  himself,  and  let  him  not  think  that  because 
his  patients  do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that   they  demand  this 

:as  their  right,  that  he  is  absolved  from  his  obligations  in  the  mat- 
ter— for  so  long  as  he  has  the  consciousness  within  him  (and  who 

'has   not)  that   these   are   the    proper  claims   of   his   patrons,  he 
leads  no  true  professional  life  without  using  his  best  endeavors  to 

;fulfil  those  demands. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Sherwood  said  he  assented  perfectly,  to  the  positions 
taken,  and  believed  them  true  and  commendable. 

President  Willson  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
several  points  in  the  paper,  which  especially  demanded  notice. 
The  question  of  how  to  advertise,  is  a  very  perplexing  one. 
He  believes  the  professional  man  is  generally  underrated ;  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  paid  the  same  as  the  tradesman 
or  banker.  The  skill  and  reputation  for  skill  possessed  by  the 
professional  man,  are  just  as  much  his  capital  as  stocks  and  boTids 
are  to  the  banker. 

The  matter  of  defining  where  the  professional  man  commences 
and  the  tradesman  ends  is,  in  this  aspect,  a  ditficult  one. 

Dr.  Grouse. — The  public  have  a  light  to  expect  much  of  us; 
they  pay  more  money  to  us  and  place  more  confidence  in  us  than 
formerly.  The  children  are  entrusted  to  our  care  and  remain  in 
our  charge  from  early  infancy,  up  to  maturity,  and  hence  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  greater  scientific  knowledge  of  us 
than  of  the  tradesman.  Aside  from  our  scientific  training,  the 
public  lias  a  right  to  expect  a  temperate  life;  a  man  is  unfit  for 
the  proper  and  conscientious  discliarge  of  his  duties  tow^ards  his 
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patient,  who  indulges  in  excesses  of  any  kind,  The  dentist  should 
have  system  in  his  manipulations  as  well  as  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  patients.  The  community  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  he 
shall  belong  to,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  some  Dental  Society, 
-so  that  he  can  always  give  his  patrons  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  free  interchange  of  opinion.  Has  himself  de- 
rived more  benefit  from  attendance  on  society  meetings,  than  any 
•other  one  source.  No  one  who  secludes  himself,  could  enter  into 
honorable  competition  for  excellence.  The  action  of  Harvard 
University  should  be  highly  appreciated,  as  it  is  a  recognition  of 
Ais  as  an  honorable  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  stimulate  the  other  colleges  to  renewed  exertion.  But  now 
^fter  having  obtained  that  position,  let  us,  by  becoming  hard 
workers  and  close  students,  and  proving  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
recognition,  maintain  it. 

Dr.  HoNSiNGER. — There  have  been  thousands  of  teeth  of  child- 
ren slaughtered,  through  the  ignorance  of  parents,  by  supposing 
that  the  six  year  molars  were  deciduous  ;  the  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  we  educate  it. 

Dr.  HuRTT,  of  Peoria,  believes  with  paper,  that  advertise- 
ments in  newspaper,  ought  only  to  consist  of  a  card  giving  place 
of  business  and  name.  Thought  it  admissible,  to  have  a  card  in 
ofiice,  with  fee  bill  on  one  side  and  engrao-ement  blank  on  the  re- 
verse. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Dean  here  called  the  gentleman  to  order,  as  he  was 
discussing  matter  not  brought  out  in  the  ]:>aper. 

Chair  overruled  point  of  order. 

Dr.  HuRTT  then  resumed:  some  dentists  hold  that  it  was 
proper  to  advertise  to  the  public  what  they  would  say  to  their 
patients  in  private.  This  was  capable  of  objection,  because  in 
public  advertisements  v/e  can  not  explain  as  we  can  personally  in 
our  private  ofiices.  Such  advertisements  from  respectable  men, 
give  credit  to  those  of  quacks  and  mountebanks,  and  detract  from 
the  dignity  and  reputation  of  our  profession,  and  hence  ought  to 
be  discountenanced. 
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Dr.  Rathbun,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Society,  was  then 
invited  to  the  floor  and  made  a  few  complimentary  remarks,  and 
extended  an  invitation  ^o  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Society. 

Dr.  Gushing  by  request,  reread  that  portion  of  his  paper 
referring  to  the  action  of  Harvard  Univeisity. 

Prof.  JuDD  said  that  many  outside  of  the  profession,  had  a  mis- 
conception about  advertising.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
the  medical  and  dental  Codes  of  Ethics  forbid  advertisingr.  This  is. 
not  so.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  a  man's  i^ame 
and  place  of  business.  It  is  not  advertising,  hut  impj-oj^er  adver- 
tising that  is  prohibited.  When  a  man  publishes  that  he  has  a 
peculiar  and  superior  mode  of  performing  an  operation,  or,  that 
he  is  the  best  operator,  oi  does  better  work  than  any  body  else, 
and  for  less  money,  he  does  that  wdiich  is  beyond  the  "pale  of  honor 
or  decencv. 

Was  much  gratified  with  the  course  taken  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  would  be  the  last  man  to  detract  from  its  just  deserts- 
for  this  action  in  establishing  a  dental  school  in  conjunction  with 
its  Medical  Department. 

He  several  vears  ao-o,  conceived  the  idea,,  that  this  was  the 
proper  w^ay  of  establishing  a  Dental  School,  and  the  Missouri  Den- 
tal College  w^as  founded  upon  this  principle,  and  at  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  first  graduatino;  class  of  that  colleoe,  it  was  shown 
how  up  to  a  certain  point  of  divergence,  the  studies  should  be  the 
same  for  the  student  in  general  medicine  and  the  specialty  of 
dentistry,  and  when  that  point  was  reached,  the  dental  student 
should  brancli  off  to  his  special  studies  as  would  the  medical  to 
those  specially  requisite  to  liim.  Has  a  letter  still  in  his  posses- 
sion from  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society,, 
asking  him  for  a  plan  of  the  model  of  the  Missouri  College.  He 
complied  Vv'ith  the  lequest  and  the  plan  was  generally  adopted  in 
the  formation  of  Harvard  Dental  College.  Hence  lie  thinks  the 
honor  of  first  recognition  as  a  branch  of  medicine  of  our  science^ 
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is  due  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Colle2;e,  an  institution  second  to 
none  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Has  not  attended  this  meeting  or  any  other,  in  the  interest  of 
his  college,  but  thinks  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Missouii  Dental  and 
St.  Louis  Medical  Colleges,  that  the  statement  be  made. 

He  would  not  detract  from  the  just  merits  of  the  Dental  Col- 
leo-e  of  Harva.rd,  as  he  believes  it  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
the  land,  and  is  not  sure  but  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  very 
first. 

Dr.  Sherwood  has  advertised  fiom  time  to  time;  believes  there 
is  a  proper  way  to  do  it ;  thinks  he  has  enlightened  the  public  by 
his  advertisements.  Said  he  had  taken  the  position  before  the 
Ohicago  Dental  Society,  that  the  manner  of  an  advertisement 
mio-ht  indicate  the  advertiser  to  be  either  a  quack  or  a  scientific 
man.  Thinks  scientific  men  should  advertise,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
public  from  employing  quacks. 

Dr.  Gushing  explained  that  in  mentioning  Harvard  Col- 
lege especially,  he  did  so  with  no  intention  of  detracting  from  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  its  just  claim  for  priority  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  was  fully  conscious  that  this  institution  was  the  first 
one  to  recognize  the  close  relation  of  our  callinor  to  that  of  medicine 
in  establishing  a  dental  in  conjunction  with  its  medical  school.  But 
Harvard  is  more  than  a  mere  medical  school  or  college,  it  is  an 
University,  and  hence  he  used  its  action  to  show  our  recognized 
position  among  the  learned  professions. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Freeman  said  he  thought  to  be  recognized  by  as  old 
-and  conservative  an  institution,  an  institution  so  slow  to  sanction 
innovations,  as  Harvard  University,  where,  aside  from  special 
training  in  medicine  there  is  also  a  school  for  jurisprudence  and 
divinity,  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  appreciation.  By  this  action, 
students  attending:  their  colleeriate  course,  can  have  in  view  still 
a/Uother  scientific  calling  in  which  they  can  gain  proficiency  with- 
out leaving:  their  Alma  Mater. 

Thought  most  members  of  the  profession  felt  at  times  their 
shortness  of  mental  vision  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  best 
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things  to  be  done  in  emergencies,   calling  for  clear  perceptions, 
and  scientific  skill,  to  save  and  relieve  patients  from  suffering. 

Said  dentists  should  understand  diseases  of  the  mouth  better 
than  practitioners  of  medicine  in  general.  Still  physicians  were 
especially  blameworthy,  who  poultice  externally,  abscesses  upon 
the  face  caused  by  diseased  teeth;  who  lance  and  relance  and 
renew  their  poulticing  for  months,  with  other  therapeutic  treat- 
ment, before  they  discover  that  the  patient  can  be  relieved  by 
the  forceps  only. 

He  cited  a  case  where  a  patient  who  had  hardly  had  a  single 
intermission  of  facial  neuralgia,  for  a  whole  year,  and  all  this  tiine 
under  medical  treatment,  was  cured  by  extracting  a  couple  of 
small  roots  of  teeth. 

Cited  also  two  cases  where  necrosed  alveolar  process,  and  diseased 
antrum,  were  neglected  until  the  patients  were  brought  almost  to 
death's  door  before  the  attending  physician  made  a  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  mouth,  and  some  of  these  cases  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  quite  eminent  in  the  medical  profession. 

He  would  say  in  all  charity  to  our  medical  friends  look  not  less 
at  the  tongue,  but  more  to  the  teeth. 

Thinks  it  savors  of  quackery  to  advertise  that  you  have  ad- 
ministered gas  to  10,000  patients,  and  that  it  is  therefore  alivays 
safe.  Never  gives  it  to  some  classes  of  patients  without  fear  of 
consequences.  Gives  it  to  some  only  on  the  order  of  their  physi- 
cian. 

We  need  not  resort  to  newspaper  puffs,  our  patients  are  our 
best  advertisement ;  and  he  who  is  conscientiously  upright,  and 
thorough  in  his  professional  duties,  will  soon  get  the  place  rightly 
belonfjingj  to  him. 


The  rules  having  been  suspended,  Dr.  Edwards  now  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  relative  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hendle,  of  Peoria.     Carried. 

The  Chair  said  that  this  committee  would  be  appointed  in  due 
time. 
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SENSATION  AND  NOURISHMENT  IN  DENTINE. 

The  hour  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  Dr.  Allport,. 
having  already  passed,  he  was  invited  to  the  floor. 

Dr.  Allport  illustrated  upon  the  black-board  his  idea  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  circulation,  sensation,  and  nourishment  is  carried 
on  between  the  dental  pulp  and  the  dentine.  Said  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  functions  are  performed  had  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  among  physiologists,  histologists,  and  mi- 
croscopists.  Then  proceeded  to  review  the  different  theories  that 
have  been  advocated,  and  stated  that  that  of  Tomes,  showing 
myriads  of  fibrils  to  project  from  the  periphery  of  the  pulp  into 
the  dental  tubuli,  which  fibrils  are  claimed  by  him  as  the  means 
by  which  vitality  and  sensibility  are  maintained  in  the  dentine,, 
is  at  this  time  the  one  most  generally  accepted.  He  believed 
Tomes  a  most  thorough  and  honest  observer,  but  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  cut  contained  in  his  system  of  dental  surgery,  which, 
represents  these  fibrils  as  protruding  from  the  pulp  to  the  dentine  ;. 
believes  the  artist  who  drew  this  must  have  drawn  largely  on  his 
imagination;  the  defects  in  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Tomes' 
notice.  But  said,  allowing  the  figure  to  be  reasonably  correct,  its 
appearance  can  be  accounted  for  upon  other  and  he  thought  bet- 
ter hypotheses  than  arguec^  Of  that  however  he  did  not  then 
propose  to  speak. 

In  giving  his  own  ideas.  Dr.  Allport  stated  that  he  hoped  to 
draw  out  thorough  criticism,  and  wished  his  ideas  would  be  fur- 
ther investigated,  as  he  was  equally  ready  to  be  convinced  that 
he  is  in  error,  or  to  have  his  theories  confirmed  by  investigations 
of  others,  only  that  the  truth  be  established. 

His  theory  is  that  the  dentine  derives  its  nourishment  and  sensa- 
tion from  one  or  more  points,  and  this  point  or  points  being  mainly 
where  there  exists  a  connection  or  attachment  between  the  pulp 
and  the  dentine.  This  connection  is  always  where  dentification 
first  begins,  and  bears  to  the  dentine  a  similar  relation  as  does  the 
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placenta  to  the  foetus  ;  and  that  from  this  point  vital-  action  in  the 
tooth  is  sustained.  Uses  the  tenn  placenta  merely  for  want  of  a 
better  one.  Through  this  connection  nutrition  is  carried  from  the 
pulp  to  the  dentine  and  sensation  is  transmitted  from  tlie  den- 
tine to  the  pulp  and  brain.  The  contents  of  the  dentinal  tubuli 
he  believes  elongated  dentinal  cells  endowed  with  nervous  sensi- 
bility, anestomosing  and  connecting  together  throughout  the  den- 
tine, with  their  origin  and  connection  with  the  pulp,  at  the  points 
of  hrst  dentification. 

Thus  he  said  if  in  a  tooth  with  only  one  point  of  dentification 
or  pulp  attachment,  this  point  be  cut  ofl',  sensation  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  dentine  would  probably  cease — with  the  exception  of 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  alveolo-dental  periosteum — though 
the  pulp  itself  may  still  be  living.  In  teeth  with  more  than  one 
point  of  dentification  or  attachment,  all  the  attachments  must  be 
severed  before  sensation  is  destroyed  in  the  entire  dentine.  Thus, 
by  destroying  the  attachment  at  one  point  only  of  a  molar,  sensa- 
tion will  be  destroyed  in  that  section  of  the  tooth  only.  He  has 
exhibited  specimens  showing  this  attachment  at  the  points  of 
dentification  to  Drs.  Judd,  Wiilson,  Morrison,  Gushing,  Dean, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Honsinger — How^  can  amputation  of  part  of  the  nerve 
then  be  performed  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  tooth  ? 

Dr.  Allport — It  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  tooth  but  not 
make  it  certain. 

If,  however,  a  piece  be  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  pulp  and  the 
attachment  with  the  dentine  not  interfered  with,  the  pulp  might 
heal,  and  the  vitality  of  the  dentine  still  be  preserved.  A 
wounded  pulp,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  heal  nearly  as 
readily  as  a  wound  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Kennicott — Suppose  the  tooth  becomes  worn  down  by  attri- 
tion, and  a  secondary  dentine  deposited  at  this  placental  point, 
and  in  this  attrition  the  fibres  conveying  sensation  to  this  point  be- 
come also  obliterated,  how  would  the  life  of  the  tooth  be  af- 
fected ? 
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Dr.  Allport — Should  think  that  the  point  of  connection 
would  recede  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  original  dentification,  un- 
less the  attrition  ^Yas  so  rapid  that  nature  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  condition.  Sees  nothing  in  this  that  would  necessarily 
refute  this  theory.  Nature  is  not  only  an  industrious,  but  an  in- 
genious  worker. 

Dr.  Black — How  is  nutrition  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
dentinal  substance  ? 

Dr.  Allport — If  this  theory  is  correct,  from  the  point  of  cell 
attachment  with  the  pulp,  through  their  anastomosing  connection, 
throughout  the  dentine. 

Prof.  Judd — This  idea  is  certainly  a  new  and  very  ingenious 
one.  The  existence  of  this  connection  has  never  had  this  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  any  writer  on  histology  before  ;  and  he 
does  not  think  that  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  all  nutrient 
matter  must  first  pass  this  point  because  of  this  connection  be- 
tween pulp  and  dentine.  The  fluid  oscillation  theory  has  been  long 
since  exploded  ;  he  has  been  content  to  believe  that  there  are  fila- 
ments passing  through  the  tubuli  and  anastomosing  branches  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pulp.  Whilst  he  was  not  prepared  to 
condemn  this  new  theory  should  be  very  slow  to  believe  it  until 
it  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated.  It  will  require  very 
strong  proof  to  show  that  so  careful  and  honest  an  observer  as 
Tomes  was  mistaken. 

There  is  no  need  in  reasoning  upon  what  is  demonstrable. 
Hopes  histologists  will  investigate  this  matter  more  thoroughly, 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated.  He  hoped  that  Dr.  All- 
port  would  give  to  the  profession  an  elaborate  paper,  explaining 
his  theory. 


The  Chair  announced  Drs.  J.  M.  Hurtt,  K.  B.   Davis  and  E. 

H.  Kilbourne,  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  of  condolence  rel- 
ative to  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hendel,  of  Peoria. 
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An  essay  was  then  read  on 

DENTAL   FEES. 

BY  J.  M.  HURTT,  OF  PEORIA. 

The  word  Dental  \s>  from  the  Latin  ''Dens''  (a  tooth),  and  Fee 
from  the  Scotch  "  Fee''  (cattle,  goods,  property,  riches),  the  primary 
meaning  being  price,  hire,  reward.  Dental  Fees  then  is  the  com- 
pensation or  remuneration  paid  for  services  upon  the  teeth. 

The  man  who  entertains  the  idea  of  choosingr  dentistry  as  his 
profession,  should  have  an  intelligent  personal  conviction  of  his 
fitness  for  its  responsible  duties,  and  as  a  calling  from  which  he  is 
to  expect  a  permanent  income,  should  enter  it  with  a  perseveiing 
determination  to  quietly  conquer  its  difficulties,  thereby  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  such  eminence  as  his  qualifications  will  enable  him 
to  occupy  without  discredit  to  himself  or  his  profession. 

Thorouo:h  education  in  a  classical  course  with  common  business 
ethics  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  read  understandingly 
our  dental  works,  and  as  a  proper  foundation  for  the  future 
practice  he  hopes  to  build. 

In  his  educational  qualifications  he  will  miss  the  true  aim  of  a 
proper  ambition  if  a  college  course  is  neglected  in  a  studentcy  of 
from  two  to  four  years.  These  lectures  will  be  found  available  in 
future  practice,  and  the  curriculum  of  a  college  course  will  so  sys- 
tematize his  methods  of  acquiring  information  that  he  will  ever 
after  love  the  teachers  and  be  their  enthusiastic  supporter.  Yet  I 
have  read  of  men  who  were  competent  to  perform  operations,  who 
failed  in  ])u:siness,  the  reason  being  given  that  they  followed  the 
advice  taught  at  college.  He  who  looks  alone  to  a  college  for  all 
practical  instructions  in  getting  and  retaining  business,  has  com- 
mitted an  error  not  easily  corrected,  Much  of  a  studentship 
.should  be  occupied  in  carefully  watching  the  steps  taken  by  his 
preceptor,  to  keep  from  time  to  time  through  all  reverses,  the 
patients  who  are  under  his  care. 

In  locating,  it  is  not  necessary  to  success  that  the  selection  be  a 
large  city.     The  only  conditions  are  that  a  dentist  have  proper 
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qualifications  and  enough  business  tact  to  retain  the  patients  who 
visit  his  office.  The  office  should  be  somewhat  retired,  but  have 
an  air  of  neatness  about  it.  Once  in  an  office  stay  there.  A 
migratory  dentist  is  without  name  or  character,  and  generally 
with  but  little  money  or  brains. 

Do  not  go  in  debt  in  furnishing  an  office,  rather  let  it  be  so 
moderately  furnished,  as  to  be  within  the  means  at  hand.  In  any 
case,  never  make  a  large  display,  for  the  true  value  of  money  lies 
in  its  rational  use.  Economy)  becomes  a  vice  in  the  miser,  and 
extravagance  a  vice  in  the  spendthrift.  The  golden  mean  lies  be- 
tween these  tw^o  extremes.  That  fated  circle  whose  business 
and  expenditures  are  of  the  dazzling,  magnificent  kind,  must  be 
avoided ;  the  demon  of  bankruptcy  presides  there,  depend 
upon  it. 

In  getting  patients,  be  patient,  if  you  are  capable  they  will 
come,  and  if  not,  the  sooner  the  operator  is  cognizant  of  it,  the 
better.  Advertise  no  more  than  the  address,  and  by  the  use  of 
cards;  do  not  go  upon  the  streets  and  in  a  certain  persuasive  manner, 
solicit  from  shopkeepers  their  work  and  influence.  Solicitations 
give  to  patients  that  advantage  over  the  operator  that  he  will 
wish  had  been  thrown  upon  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  especially 
in  fees.  Young  dentists  find  fault  with  people  after  solicitino- 
patronage,  being  blind  to  their  own  actions.  It  is  not  necessar}^ 
to  success  that  wealthy  people  be  the  visitors.  Mechanics  and 
farmers  in  moderate  circumstances,  will  give  with  less  complaint 
the  prices  of  a  good  operator,  when  once  sho^Ti  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  operation. 

Iw.  1825,  there  were  only  about  two  hundred  dentists  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  these  v/ere  practicing  upon  the  merits 
of  a  few  who  had  been  students  of  eminent  dentists  on  the 
eastern  continent.  It  is  a  source  of  regret,  that  with  the  advance- 
ment made  m  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry,  to-day,  the  profes- 
sion is  afflicted  by  just  such  unprincipled  men.  State  and  local 
societies  and  state  laws  promise  relief. 

Twenty  years  ago,  dentists  were  classed  as  "advertising"  and 
"  private ".     One  of  the  former  class  published  as  the  price  of  fil- 
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lings  with  a  "  wonderful  cement,"  2s  6d.  Credulous  people  sought 
his  services,  one  of  whom  had  ten  teeth  "  plastered  upon  all  sur- 
faces where  there  was  the  least  depression,"  the  finishing  touch 
being  to  whiten  the  teeth,  for  all  of  which  ten  guineas  was  de- 
manded as  the  fee,  which  was  paid  through  fear  of  being  brought 
into  court.  Another  arranged  for  a  set  of  teeth,  they  were  in- 
serted by  an  assistant,  the  lady  being  charged  in  this  case  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  for  fear  of  exposure  paid  the  amount,  the  as- 
sistant receiving  five  pounds  as  his  fee  for  services.  This  was  a 
fine  sheep  weU  sheared. 

When  a  dentist  operates  for  money  alone,  he  becomes  a  sordid 
man,  a  shaver,  a  cormorant,  and  cannot  be  honest.  "  The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

There  need  be  no  questions  unanswered  about  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, to  a  sensible  patient,  for  the  test  of  a  practice  is  not  the 
cost  of  materials,  nor  the  price  paid  for  placing  them  in  teeth,  but 
the  merit  founded  upon  a  complete, operation  all  things  considered. 
When  a  patient  quibbles,  as  indeed  some  good  people  will  unin- 
tentionally sometimes,  take  a  step  higher,  and  having  asserted  the 
claim,  quietly  but  firmly  maintain  it. 

Many  young  operators  spend  more  time  and  money  in  repair- 
ing and  replacing  bad  operations,  for  the  first  few  years  of  their 
practice,  than  would  have  been  required  to  secure  proper  qualifica- 
tions while  students. 

Be  polite.     Being  as  polite  to  inferiors  as  to  their  superiors,  is 
often  the  nucleus  of  a  large  practice.     An  acquaintance  by  show- 
ing the  same  courtesy  to  a  servant  girl  that  he  would  have  shown 
her  mistress,  thereby  secured  the  lady,  and  by  her  influence,  a 
large  and  wealthy  patronage.     Another  operator  who  made  dis- 
tinction according  to  financial  conditions,  when  called  upon  by  a 
lady  whom  he  thought  pooi ;    in  a  haughty,  unkind  manner  in- 
formed her  that  he  could  not  operate,  and  did  not  desire  to  make 
an  engagement,  for  he  had  no  time.     She  kindly  bade  him  good 
morning.     Soon  he  learned  that  she  was  a  lady  of  influence  and 
wealth,  and  although  he  apologized  to  both  husband  and  wife  for 
his  ungentlemanly  conduct,  did  not  regain  their  confidence. 
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"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affkirs  of  men 

"Which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallowness  and  miseries." 

Neatness  in  person  and  habits,  has  an  influence  in  getting  pa- 
tients not  to  be  overlooked.  The  fingernails  short  and  clean, 
hands  washed  between  patients,  spittoon,  chair,  case  and  room 
<3leanly  kept,  possess  an  air  of  purity,  at  once  inviting  and  effec- 
tual in  practice. 

In  collecting  bills,  the  dentist  should  always  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  made.  If  he  performs  a  lengthy 
operation  for  a  patient  who  he  knows  is  poor,  and  by  over-per- 
suasion induces  him  to  submit  to  an  expensive  one,  he  should 
not  urge  its  immediate  collection,  and  in  no  case  ever  sue  such  pa- 
tient. 

We  find  in  all  ages  so  far  as  data  have  been  found,  that  opera- 
tions have  been  paid  for  according  as  they  have  been  weU  or 
poorly  executed,  that  the  majority  have  the  lesser  income,  more 
labor  to  perform,  and  fewer  hours  for  recuperating  bodily  and 
brain  health,  with  less  inclination  to  pursue  a  course  to  emana- 
tion. 

In  1828,  there  were  in  Paris,  France,  one  hundred  and  forty 
dentists  whose  gross  annual  receipts  were  $275,800.  Five  of  the 
whole  number  received  $8,000,  and  thirty-five,  $4,000,  the  others 
various  smaller  amounts. 

An  American  dentist  upon  a  visit  to  Brazil  about  thirty  years 
ago,  while  stopping  at  Santos,  was  informed  by  the  wealthiest 
citizen  in  the  town,  that  he  must  operate  for  the  same  as  native 
dentists.  At  Kio  de  Janeiro,  he  ascertained  that  home  operators' 
fees  were  from  33 1  cents  to  50  cents,  for  fillings,  and  that  the 
operators  were  "  totally  unfit  by  their  education  and  qualifications 
to  render  their  operations  effectual.  One  operator  is  mentioned  as 
having  his  meager  supply  of  instruments  placed  in  a  soap  box. 
This  dentist  had  read  no  book  upon  his  profession,  had  received 
no  instructions,    and  had  conversed  with  but  two  dentists.     An 
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American  operator  then  residing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  had  patiently 
fought  this  matter,  and  as  the  result  had  a  business  requiring  his 
time  from  7  A.  M.,  until  4  o'clock  P.  M.  As  an-  example  of  his 
fees,  we  find  that  he  charged  for  correcting  a  simple  irregularity, 
75,000  reis  or  $39.88,  but  the  wealthy  gentleman  being  pleased, 
and  desiring  to  pay  according  to  his  means,  gave  him  1,000,000 
reis  or  S525,  leaving  the  office  before  the  dentist  had  sufficient 
time  to  get  change.  Let  us  compare  these  things  with  our  own 
country  about  the  same  time, — we  find  an  operator  boasting  that 
he  "  frequently  filled  fifty  teeth  in  a  day,  and  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  day,"  charging  from  50 
cents  to  Sl.OO  each;  while  another  operator  "frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  labor  constantly  three  and  sometimes  five  hours,  up- 
on a  single  filling,"   charging  in  his   operation  from  $10  to  $30. 

We  find  an  assertion,  that  a  Dr. ,  had  seen  teeth,  plugged  by 

his  father,  in  good  preservation  after  forty  years  use. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Virginia  Society  of  Surgeon  Dentists," 
passed  the  following  fee  bill,  as  the  minimum  and  maximum 
charores  for  it-^  members  : 

For  plugging,  from  _  _  _  . 

'■  extracting,     " 

"  separating,     "  -  -  -  - 

"  scaling  "  _  _  _  _ 

"  inserting  pivot,  from  _  _  _ 

"  "         on  plate,  from  .  -  - 

"  "         sets,  from  _  _  _ 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  respective  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum fees  of  the  active  members  of  this  society  in  their  private, 
practice  : 

For  ordinary  gold  fillings,  -             -              -             S  2  to     10 

"     larcrer         "         •<            _  _             .             -          4    "     50 

"     restoring  croAvn,         -  -             -             -                 25    "  100 

"     tin  or  amalgam  fillings,  -             -             -          1    "       5 
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removing  superficial  decay, 
treating  teeth  preparatory  to  filling, 
destroying  and  removing  pulp, 
removing  tartar  and  polishing  teeth,     - 
inserting  pivot  tooth,         .  -  - 

administering:  anaesthetics,         _  -  _ 

advice  or  consultation,      -  _  - 

extracting,         -  _  .  _  _ 

The  fact  is  noticeable  among  nearly  all  dentists  who  have  fee- 
bills  ;  that  the  printed  fees  are  not  charged.  For  example,  a 
dentist  who  publishes  under  the  head :  Larger  gold  fillings,  $4  to 
$10,  never  reaches  SIO;  or  restoring  crowns  with  gold,  from  $10  to 
$25,  never  reaches  $25.  This  is  wrong.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  no  matter  what  the  position  or  wealth  of 
the  dentist  may  be,  he  who  is  guilty  is  the  man. 

I  find  this  rule  oftener  among  men  who  are  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  important  and  who,  when  the  test  comes,  back  com- 
pletely down;  sometimes  abandoning  their  cards  entirely,  and  for 
relief,  frequently  change  their  ofiice  location.  It  is  right  to  print 
just  what  we  intend  to  charge  ;  we  may  rate  higher  than  we  now 
charge,  for  policy,  intending  when  expedient  to  increase  the  rate 
of  charges.  It  is  right  to  have  a  policy  and  to  act  expediently 
but  not  represent  that  we  get  certain  printed  prices,  which  never 
appear  in  our  books  against  the  name  of  any  patient. 

What  shall  be  my  fees  in  commencing  business,  is  asked  by 
every  student  leaving  an  ofince.  If  his  education  in  operative  and. 
mechanical  dentistry,  has  been  such  that  he  knows  he  is  capable  of 
performing  operations  that  will  do  himself  and  patient  justice,  he 
mav  commence  on  the  following:  fees  : 

Operative  Department. 

Smallest  gold  fillings,  -  -  -  -         $  2  to    3 

Medium     ''         ''  -  -  -  -  4   "    5 

Large         <<         ^(  _  _  _  _  6    '"  15 
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rilling  pulp  cavities  and  restoring  crown  with  gold, 
Tin  or  amalgam  fillings,     - 
Bemoving  tartar  and  polishing  teeth,  - 
TreatiQg  teeth,      -  -  -  -  - 

If,  it  is  desired  to  present  the  patient  with  something,  I  would 
recommend,  among  the  many  useful  articles  which  may  be  given 
very  much  to  ones  credit,  a  subscription  for  the  "Dental  Mirror," 
for  one  year.  This  should  never  be  done  when  there  is  any 
timidity  about  having  charged  a  patient  the  full  price  of  a  fee  bill. 
I  now  come  to  the  fees  of  the 

Mechanical  Department. 

Inserting   one   tooth    on   gold,   $15;    each   additional   tooth   $5 

"  "  on  aluminum,  8;       "  u  ■  a  3 

all  cheap  bases  5 ;       "  "  "  2 

Full  sets  on  gold,  -  -  -  -  -         SI 30 

"      "      "   alluminum,         -  -  _  -  70 

^'      "      "  all  cheap  bases,         -  -  -  -  50 

I  do  not  give  these  prices  for  display,  but  for  business.  In- 
crease them  all  that  is  desired,  but  do  not  lower  them.  If  the 
operator  is  honest  and  painstaking,  they  "VN'ill  make  better  prac- 
tice, from  which  the  income  will  be  more  permanent  than  by  any 
vascillating  course  that  can  be  pursued.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
circumstances  "where  an  operator  should  make  a  reduction,  except 
for  poor  people.  This  should  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  "when 
asked,  he  should  frankly  and  firmly  establish  it. 

The  man  who  commences  business  on  a  fee  bill  that  need  not 
be  altered  in  twenty  years,  and  operates  in  such  manner  as  to  se- 
cure and  retain  a  practice,  is  on  a  surer  road  to  competence  than 
he  who  commences  on  a  very  small  fee,  and  raises  every  few 
years.  When  one  changes  his  locality,  he  may  change  liis  fees 
creditably  and  profitably.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  change 
your   location   unless   compelled.^^A   rolling   stone    gathers   no 
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moss,"  applies  to  our  roving  profession  more  now  than,  let  us 
Hope,  it  m'aj  in  the  coming  years  of  prosperous  growth. 

Upon  the  qualifications  of  operators  depends  the  value  of  com- 
pleted operations,  for,  under  certain  tests,  an  operation  that 
would  be  considered  by  one  dentist  as  uniform  and  approaching 
perfection  in  its  details  and  finish,  would  be  very  defective  under 
tli6  critical  tests  of  another,  hence  we  can  readily  see  the  difi"er- 
•eiice  in  the  general  rules  governing  charges  for  these  operations, 
'''bentistry  is  not  a  business  that  can  be  modified  from  day  to 
day  in  its  prices,  and  hence  subject  to  panics  by  the  merciless 
•capitalist.  If  retailing,  from  time  to  time,  inuendoes  against 
brother  practitioners  is  not  discontinued,  the  idea  of  a  united 
fraternity,  with  consequent  difi'usion  of  knowledge,  and  hence  bet- 
ter operations  with,  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  better  prices, 
inay  not  be  consummated. 

'Fees  should  be  collected  every  month,  if  admissible,  and  in  no 
-csise  allow  a  patient's  bill  to  reach  an  amount  that  is  known  will 
-appear  large  to  him,  rather  tell  him  after  each  sitting  how  much 
Las  been  charged,  or  adopt  the  plan  of  presenting  a  card  with 
the  amount  upon  it,  dated  and  signed  by  the  operator.  This  will 
eventually  rid  the  profession  of  grumbling  about  prices,  by  all 
patients  from  the  first  sitting. 

A  few  thoughts  upon  inventions  may  seem  foreign  to  this  pa- 
per, but  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  for  a  moment.  In- 
ventions which  have  secured  blessings  to  dentists  and  their  pa- 
tients, have  yielded  large  sums  of  money,  but  the  unscrupulous 
exacting  from  men,  who  cannot  help  themselves,  the  very  bread 
of  their  children,  must  one  day  be  visited  upon  the  perpetrators. 
Dishonesty  in  that  direction  is  no  better  than  in  any  other.  To 
reap,  without  his  consent,  what  another  man  has  sown,  and  yield 
no  recompense,  is  worse  than  extracting  money  from  an  individ- 
ual in  his  private  bed-room  while  he  is  asleep.  What  of  the  fees 
that  have  been  paid  the  Rubber  Company — who  have  not  made  a 
•dental  plate  nor  inserted  one,  neither  have  they  in  the  least 
enhanced  the  honor  or  name  of  the  profession.  On  the 
•other  hand,  what  laudations  can  mount   the  high  praise  necessary 
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to  beautify  and  forever  emblazon  with  purity  the  ennobling  act  in 
the  character  of  our  professional  brother  S.  C.  Barnum,  who  has 
bequeathed  to  all  dentists  and  their  posterity,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  invention,  that  has  given  the  profession  an 
honor,  name  and  capital  never  before  attained. 

Professional  excellence  is  the  true  basis  of  wealth.  A  good 
reputation  is  of  highest  value  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  true  that 
every  eminent  dentist  does  not  accumulate  wealth  rapidly  by  his 
profession  ;  it  is  generally  not  in  having  the  means  to  get  money 
he  lacks,  but  in  the  inclination  to  keep  it.  To  let  the  love  of 
money  supersede  a  desire  to  excel  in  the  profession,  especially 
with  young  practitioners,  is  to  be  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

Competence  in  dentistry  is  not  attained  in  a  few  short  months- 
or  even  years  ;  patient,  persevering  application  to  study  and  hxisi- 
ness  will  alone  ensure  this.  But  how  can  the  man,  who  did  not 
in  youth  form  these  habits,  be  expected  to  take  them  up  in  ma- 
ture age,  or  how  get  the  necessary  foundation,  when  it  is  time  to 
build  the  superstructure.  All  dentists  cannot  be  affluent,  but 
many  more  may  be  blessed  with  large  receipts,  and  by  care,  can 
be  more  independent  in  these  matters.  Commence  to  lay  away 
at  interest  from  the  first  receipts,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
the  owner  of  a  home,  and  a  habit  will  have  been  established  that 
will  result  in  much  good  afterwards.  When  money  is  coming  in 
rapidly,  to  find  one's  wants  increasing  with  the  returns,  is  to  pave 
the  road  to  rui?ious  want.  Economy  then  will  reap  for  him  who 
exercises  it  a  rich  reward. 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Arthur  and  the  father  of  one  of  his  patients,  which  is  found 
in  the  last  port  of  his  popular  work  on  "Treatment  and  Prevention 
of  Decay  of  the  Teeth,"  as  it  contains,  upon  this  subject,  much  of 
practical  value  and  real  elevation,  and  is  couched  in  language  ex- 
ceedingly artistic.  There  is  a  refinement  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter about  the  communication  worthy  of  especial  attention. 

After  having  been  instructed  upon,  and  ourselves  con- 
cluded  the  necessity  for  certain  actions,  let  us  go  to  the   highest 
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Friend  and  Adviser,  and  there  willingly  ask  and  receive  guidance 
that  in  the  getting,  we  may  not  be  avaricious,  nor  in  the  saving, 
miserly,  nor  be  ever  in  penury,  nor  an  opulent  bombast. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

It  being  past  four  o'clock,  the  hour  set  apart  for  the  election 
of  officers,  Dr.  K.  B.  Davis  moved  to  proceed  to  that  business. — 
carried. 

The    Chair    appointed  Drs.  Kitchen    and  K.  B.  Davis  tellers. 

The  third  ballot  for  President  resulted  in  the  election  of  J.  N. 
Crouse,  of  Chicago,  he  receiving  33  votes  to  20  for  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  2  for  Dr.  Kingsley.  The  other  officers  were  elected  upon 
the  first  ballot,  as  follows  : 

Vice  President — S.  L.  Edwards,  of  Peoria. 

Secretary — C.  B.  E.  Koch,  of  Chicago. 

Treasurer — S.  M.  Sturgiss,  of  Quincy. 

Librarian — J.  M.  Hurtt,  of  Peoria. 

Executive  Committee — 0.  Willson,  Aurora ;  W.  T.  Magill, 
Bock  Island ;  G.  V.  Black,  Jacksonville  ;  A.  E.  Matteson,  Ke- 
w^anee  ;  J>  A.  W.  Davis,  Mason  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Honsinger,  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  authorized  to  furnish  certificates  to  such  members  as  de- 
sired to  attend  the  American  Dental  Dental  Association  as  dele- 
gates. 

The  President  then  appointed  Drs.  Sturgiss  and  Sherwood  a 
committee  to  conduct  the  newly  elected  President  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Crouse,  upon  taking  the  chair,  made  some  brief  remarks, 
thanking  Society  for  honor  conferred. 

Dr.  Edwards  proposed  to  amend  the  By-laws  by  inserting]  as 
Section  I.,  Article  V.,  the  following  : 
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"  DUTIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF    MEMBERS. 

,, Section  I. — An  active  member  shall  not  accept  a  student  for 
a  less  time  than  two  years  ;  and  shall  require  such  student  to  give 
a  written  obligation  to  graduate  at  some  regularly  organized  Den- 
tal college  before  he  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  a  Dental 
practitioner." 

Upon  motion  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  draw  an  order  to 
the  janitor  of  the  building  for  $5.00,  also  one  for  $36.00  for  rent  of 
hall. 

Dr.  Gushing  moved  that  the  Secretarv  and  Treasurer  be  con- 
stituted  a  publication  committee,  with  power  to  condense  and  re- 
vise.    Carried. 

Dr.  Gushing  proposed  to  amend  Article  lY.  of  the  By-laws, 
by  changing  the  annual  dues  now  fixed  at  $2.00,  to  84.00. 

Dr.  0.  WiLLSON  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  Mr.  S.  R.  Bingham,  of  S.  S.  White's  Dental  depot,  for  his 
many  favors  and  courtesies  while  here,  and  especially  for  furnish- 
ing us  conveniences  and  room  for  clinics.     Garried. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GOXDOLENGE. 

Dr.  Hurtt,  Ghairman  of  Gommittee  on  Resolutions  of  Gondo- 
lence,  then  reported  as  follows  : 

The  Gommittee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  upon  the 
death    of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hendel,  respectfully    submit   the  following : 

Whereas,  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  John  W.  Hen- 
del,  D.  D.  S.,  late  of  Peoria,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  has 
been  called  from  his  earthly  labors,  and 

Whereas,  we  lament  his  loss  as  an  operator  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  one  creditable  to  the  profession,  and 

Whereas,  we  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  his  widow 
in  her  bereavement,  and  our  just  appreciation  of  his  labors; 
therefore, 
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Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  send  to  the  "widow 
a  copy  of  this  report  offering  the  condolence  of  this  Society. 

John   ^I.  Hurtt,  \ 
K.B.Davis,  VCom. 

E.  H.  KilbourneJ 

On  motion  this  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  Commit- 
tee discharged. 


INFRACTION  OF  THE  CODE. 

The   Committee   on   Infractions   of  the   Code   of    Ethics   then 
made  the  followino-  recommendation  : 

o 

Chicago,  May  16,  1872. 
We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  Dr. 
C.  W.  Greenleaf,  of  Peoria,  that  charges  have  been  rendered 
against  him  for  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  in  the  matter  of 
advertising,  and  that  he  be  notified  to  appear  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  and  answer  to  said  charges. 

Geo.    H.  CusHtNG,  "^ 

G.  V.  Black,  I  Com. 

S.  L.  Edwards,       j 

This  recommendation  was   accepted,   and  the   Committee  con- 
tinued for  another  year. 


Dr.  Kennicott  offered  to  amend  the  By-laws  by  inserting  as 
Section  I  Article  V.  the  following  : 

DUTIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  An  active  member  shall  not  accept  a  student  for  a 
less  period  than  three  years,  and  shall  req^uire  each  student  to 
give  a  written  obligation  to  graduate  at  some  regularly  organized 
Dental  College,  before  he  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  a  den- 
tal practitioner. 
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A  report  was  called  for  from  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Dr  Gushing  stated  that  matters    were  in  statu  quo,  and  that 
as  yet  nothing  further  was  to  be  reported. 

The  Committee   was,  upon  motion,  continued,   and  report   ac- 
cepted. 

Dr.  Black  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  C.  Stoddard 
Smith,  during  his  absence,  on  this  committee. 

It  was  moved  that  825.00  be  paid  the  Secretary.     Carried. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Harlan  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to   the 
Chicago  Press  for  their  full  and^  correct  reports  of  the  session. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  retiring  officers   for  their   effi- 
cient discharge  of  their  duties. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Executive   Committee   reported   that   they  had   examined 
the  Treasurer's  books,  and  found  the  following  report  correct : 

Geo.  P.  Kingsley  in  account  with 

illinois  state  dental  society. 

Dr. 
May  11, 1871.  To  cash  on  hand  843  90 

To  cash  received  from  members  for 

back  dues  ^^  00 

To  cash  received  from  members  for 

dues  .--  152  00 

To  cash  received  from  members  for 

initiation  fees  -     87  00 

To  cash  received  from  members  as 

donation  179  00-$5l7  90 


illinois  state  dental  society.  ill 

Cr. 

Dec.  8, 1872.  Bj  cash  paid  on  order  to  Pub.  Com. $102  00 
By  cash  paid  on  order  to  Pub.  Com.     35  15 
By  cash  paid  members   on  advances 
"^to  Pub.  Com.  65  00--$202  15 


Balance  on  hand,  $315  75 

Geo.  p.  Kingsley, 

Treasurer. 
Eeport  was  accepted  and  approved. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rock'Tsland,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1873,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Charles  R.  E.  Koch, 

Secretary. 
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EDITOR'S  iTABLE. 


In  presenting  the  present  volume  of  Transactions,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  asking  of  the  members  a  kind  forbearance  for  all  short- 
comings, either  in  the  reports  of  their  sayings,  or  in  the  general 
execution  of  our  work. 

When  we  accepted  the  charge  of  the  publication  of  this  volume 
w^e  were  fully  conscious  that  some  work  would  have  to  be  done, 
(though  blissfully  ignorant  as  to  the  real  amount)  and  cheerfully 
consented  to  perform  it  as  well  as  we  might  be  able,  although  we 
had  a  conscientious  conviction  that  our  own  inexperience  would 
not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  "rattle  around  "  in  the  place  made 
vacant  by  our  much  esteemed  predecessor. 

Although  the  present  volume  is  smaller  than  that  of  last  year, 
still  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  hailed  with  undiminished  fa- 
vor by  those  of  the  profession  among  whom  it  may  circulate. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recipients  of  this  volume  in  this  State,  who 
have  not  heretofore  met  with  us,  may  become  aroused  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  being  members  of  this  Society  and  attending 
its  meetings ;  and  resolve  to  lay  aside  all  other  duties  and  meet 
with  us  next  year,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  either  to 
instruct  or  be  instructed.  Let  there  be  a  turninor  out  en  masse 
of  the  dentists  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in 
May,  1873,  at  Rock  Island  ! 

This  Society  has  an  active  membership  of  one  hundred,  of 
which  number,  in  course  of  the  present  session,  over  three-fourths 
were  in  attendance.  This  was  the  largest  attendance  in  proportion 
to  membership  ever  held,  yet  it  might  appear  somewhat  singular 
that  the  amount  of  business  transacted  was  less  than  at  our  last 
8 
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session, — at  Peoria  we  had  eight  sessions,  "while  here  we  only 
held  four  in  the  same  number  of  days.  The  reason  for  this  must 
be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  the  meeting  washehl  in  this  city  ;  sight- 
seeing and  business  foreign  to  the  true  purpose  of  our  assembly 
occupied  too  much  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  members.  In  at- 
tending these  meetings,  our  sole  purpose  should  be  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  the  attainment  of  professional  advancement,  and 
our  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  a  constant  and  uninterrupt- 
ed attendance  upon  all  the  sessions. 

If  these  positions  are  true,  a  large  city,  like  Chicago,  should 
rarely  be  chosen  for  the  holding  of  deliberative  conventions,  as 
anything  that  may  call  the  mind  in  another  channel  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, diminish  the  interest  in  the  special  business,  upon  which 
all  our  thoughts,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  centered. 

We  can  not  foero-o  the  mention  of  an  evenino;  session,  which  is 
not  reported  in  the  previous  minutes.  This  was  convened  at  the 
Depot  of  Mr.  S.  S.  White,  and  was  held  at  the  invitation  of,  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Bingham,  manager  ;  who  managed  to 
afford  a  most  enjoyable  evening  to  all  present.  This  was 
by  far  the  best  attended  session,  and  continued  with  unabated  in- 
terest until  the  "wee  small  hours,"  and  long  after  the  bounteous 
supply  of  salads,  creams,  strawdjerries,  etc.,  had  ceased  to  be. 


We  invite  attention  to  the  Revised  Code  of  Ethics,  adopted  at 
this  session,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  vol- 
ume, so  that  no  one  hereafter  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  import  or 

requirements. 

C.  R.  E.  K. 

C.  R.  E.  Kocii,  1  ^  PI 

S.  M.  Sturgiss,  /  ^'''''-  ^"  ^  '''"         Chicago,  July  24,  1872. 
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CODE   OF   ETHICS, 

ADOPTED  MAY  15    1872. 


ARTICLE  L 


Section  1.  The  dentist  should  be  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
the  reasonable  wants  of  his  patrons,  and  should  fully  recognise 
the  obligations  involved  in  his  duties  toward  them.  As,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  operation  or  service 
performed,  or  to  correctly  estimate  its  value,  the  practitioner 
must  be  guided  by  his  own  sense  of  right,  in  treating  the  case  as 
his  superior  knowledge  dictates.  His  manner  should  be  gentle 
and  sympathetic,  and  yet  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  secure 
the  best  result  of  his  skill.  He  should  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons,  not  alone  by  the  skillful  performance  of  difficult  opera- 
tions, but  also  by  attending  carefully  and  conscientiously  to  the 
simpler  cases  committed  to  his  care. 

Sec.  2.  The  dentist  without  being  obtrusive  or  pedantic,  should 
impart  such  information  to  his  patrons  as  his  opportunities  af- 
ford him  in  re2;ard  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease  in  the 
teeth,  or  adjacent  parts,  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  treat ; 
and  should  explain  to  them  the  importance  of  availing  themselves^ 
of  such  timely  preventives  or  remedies  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  their  welfare.  He  should  also  communicate  such  general 
information  as  shall  enable  them  to  exercise  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  profession  aims  to  accomplish. 

Sec.  3.  The  dentist  should  be  temperate  in  all  things,  keeping 
both  mind  and  body  in  the  best  possible  health,  that  his  patients 
may  have  the  benefit  of  that  clearness  of  judgment  and  skill 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

Sec.  1.  Every  member  of  the  dental  profession  is  bound,  as 
such,  to  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  profession.  To 
this  end,  he  should  himself  be  upright  and  courteous  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  public  and  his  brethren  in  the  profession. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  unprofessional  to  resort  to  public  advertisements, 
such  as  cards,  handbills,  posters  or  signs,  calling  attention  to  pe- 
culiar styles  of  work,  prices  for  services,  special  modes  of  operat- 
ing, or  to  claim  superiority  over  neighboring  practitioners  ;  to  pub- 
lish reports  of  cases,  or  certificates  in  the  public  prints  ;  to  go 
from  house  to  house  soliciting  or  performing  operations  ;  to  circu- 
late or  recommend  nostrums,  or  to  perform  any  other  similar  acts. 
But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  that 
it  is  unprofessional  for  dentists  to  announce  in  the  public  prints, 
or  by  card,  simply  their  names,  occupation,  and  place  of  business  ; 
or,  in  the  same  manner,  to  announce  their  removal,  absence  from, 
or  return  to  business ;  or  to  issue,  to  their  patients,  appointment 
cards  having  a  fee  bill  for  professional  services  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  The  dentist,  when  applied  to,  for  merely  advice,  or 
temporary  relief,  by  the  patient  of  a  reputable  practitioner,  whose 
services  at  that  time  he  is  unable  to  procure,  should  guard  against 
disparaging  the  family  dentist  by  hints,  inquiries,  or  any  other 
means  calculated  to  weaken  the  patient's  confidence  in  him.  At 
the  same  time  the  dentist  should  not,  from  too  high  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy  to  his  neighboring  practitioner,  allow  the  inter- 
.ests  of  persons  so  applying  for  counsel  or  service  to  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

Sec.  4.  And  it  shall  be  regarded  as  unprofessional  to  warrant 
operations  or  work  as  an  inducement  to  patronage. 
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HOUGHTON'S 

The  Only  Relialile  Article  of 

OXYCHLORIDE  OF  ZINC  IN  MARKET- 

A  Substitute  for  all  Coarse  Materials  in  Filling  Teeth, 

And  useful  for  resetting  Pivot  Teeth  in  badly  decayed  Roots  ;  al^o  for  filling;  over 
Sensitive  Dentine  and  exposed  Pulps,  and  as  a  Non  Conductor  of  Heat,  and  for 
many  otiier  Dental  purposes. 

The  Os  Artiticiol  havino-  stood  the  test  of  over  ten  years,  has  now  become  the 
only  Standard  Article  of  the  khid  in  market.  The  proprietors  feel  that  in 
the  Os-Artificiel  they  are  offering  the  profession  the  only  article  of  oxychioride 
of  zinc  that  will  not  disappoint  tlieir  most  sanguine  expectations. 


[From  Taffs  "Operative  Dentistry."' J 

OS-ARTIFICIEL. 

This  preparation  is  an  oxychioride  of  zinc,  and  has  been  u  ed  for  several  year-! 
for  filling  teeth  ;  and  when  avoII  prepared,  and  prop.uly  manipulated,  serves  a 
very  valuable  purpose.  In  veiy  many  cases  it  resists  tlie  secretions  of  the  mouth 
quire  effectually.  For  proxim  il  fillings  it  resists  the  wear  of  mastication  well, 
but  for  crown  fillings  it  is  not  sufficiently  resistant.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  temporary  filling.  A  little  experience  renders  its  use  easy.  It  effec- 
tual)}' excludes  all  foreign  substances  ;  is  a  good  non  conductor  ;  and  is  only 
displaced  by  wear.  It  is  a  good  protection  to  sensitive  dentine  and  in  many 
cases  for  exposed  pulp,  under  gold  filling.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  natural 
teeth  in  color  than  any  other  material  that  has  been  used  for  filling.  To  Drs. 
Roberts  and  Houghton  is  due  the  crec  it  of  having  brought  this  material  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. 

'  *  ^  ^  H<  ^  *  ♦ 

The  positive  Ai'lures  in  the  use  of  Os-Artificiel  are  more  attributable  to  tiie 
dentist  tiian  to  the  agent.  Nor  is  it  reserved  to  a  large  number  to  achieve  suc- 
cess while  manipulations  are  so  carelessly  or  heedlessly  made.  It  requires  a 
nicety  of  hand  and  delicacy  of  touch  to  prevent  irretrievable  injuries,  that  we 
may  not  expect  to  hear  this  agent  condennied  and  placjed  under  disfavor.  It3 
POPULAKiTY  IS  STEADILY  GAINING.  Its  uses  are  daily  multiplying. — Who  would 
be  without  it?  Who  does  not  feel  proud  daily  to  see  his  failures  rise  into  suc- 
cess by  its  use?  Let  us  return  our  gratitude  to  those  who  are  our  benefactors 
in  bringing  this  material  into  dental  practice  and  showing  us  how  to  use  it. 

W.  P.  M. 


4:  Hs  ^  >(•  *  'iJ  Ht 

Since  its  introduction,  the  Os-Artificiel  has  come  very  gradually  into  general 
use,  improving  in  quality  as  its  deficiencies  were  ascertained  and  the  demand 
increased,  until  to  day  it  occupies  a  position  enviable  indeed. 

Standing  upon  its  own  merits,  an  auxiliaiy  in  operative  dentistry  worthy  of 
our  esteem  and  recommendation,  as  a  protective  shield  for  an  exposed  pulp,  it 
has  not  been  in  general  use  many  years,  though  for  complete  fillings  and  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  has  rendered  valuable  services,  it  has  withstood  a  fair  te^t 
for  considerable  time.  A.  0.  R. 


One-fourth  ounce  packages — glass-stappered  bottles — with  full  directions,  sent  by 
mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  For  Sale  by  all  dealers  in  Dental 
Materials  throughout  the  World. 

Prepared  solely  by  CHAS.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Dentist, 

No.  393  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLOBE  GOLD  FOIL. 


Under  tliis  distinctive  title  attention  is  solicited  to  a  GOLD  FOIL  which  com- 
bines in  an  unusual  degree  properties  regarded  as  very  valuable. 

Three  distinct  grades,  uniform  in  tlieir  qualities,  present,  it  is  believed,  all  the 
variet3^  desired  in  foil.     They  consist  of  a 

NON-COHESIVE  OR  SOFT  FOIL, 

SEMI-COHESIVE  FOIL'  /      Cohesiveness  increased  ly  heating  in  or  over 

EXTRA-COHESIVE  FOIL,     \  an  akohoi flanu. 

The  term  cohesive  is  used  to  express  its  distinct  character,  which  is  that 
different  pieces  of  it  will  cohere  or  .stick  together  by  mere  pressure,  as  if  one 
mass.  The  term  adhesive^  hitherto  used,  rather  indicates  that  it  will  adhere  or 
stick  to  other  tilings,  not  to  itself. 

THE  NON-COHESIVE  OR  SOFT  FOIL 

is  an  exceedingly  soft  gold,  which,  wlien  made  up  into  masses,  as  blocks,  cylin- 
ders, or  pellets,  yields  readily  under  the  instrument,  without  "  balling,"  as  it  ig 
termed.  By  heating,  it  is  rendered  very  slightly  cohesive,  and  may  be  worked 
cohesively  by  those  who  desire  that  property  in  a  limited  degree  only. 

THE  EXTRA-COHESIVE   FOIL 

is  a  grade  which,  in  the  stale  condition,  may  be  worked  cohesively  in  the  form 
of  pellets  or  ribbons;  but,  when  heated  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  be- 
csmes  exceedingly  cohesive,  and  can  tlien  be  used  successfully  only  by  those 
who  fully  understand  how  to  t:ike  advantage  of  this  property. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  softness  exhibited  by  this  grade  of  gold  un 
der  the  burnisher^  after  having  been  picked  cohesively.     It  is  believed  by   tiose 
who  have  had  the  largest  experience  with  it,   to  posses  this  important  quality 
in  a  very  marked  degree. 

THE  SEMI-COHESIVE  FOIL 

is  a  grade  between  the  soft  or  non  cohesive  and  the  extra-cohesive.  It  will 
satisfy  the  wants  of  many  who  do  not  desire  the  greatest  cohesiveness,  and  yet 
feel  the  need  of  more  of  this  quality  than  can  be  developDd  by   heating   the  soft 

toil. 

"With  these  three  grades  of  gold,  which  are  distinct  and  very  uniform  in  their 
properties,  each  one  will  be  provided  with  tlie  means  of  meeting  the  various  ex- 
igencies as  they  arise  in  practice. 

We  claim  a  uniformity  of  quality  of  eacli  grade  of  this  foil  not  hitherto  at- 
tained— a  result  of  new  and  skillful  processes,  used  only  in  the  manufacture  o^ 
the  three  grades  offered  under  the  name  of 

THE  GLOBE  FOIL. 

For  sale  in  all  numbers,  from  4  to  240. 

Price  per  ounce $36  00 

''      "3^''    18  00 

"      ''  li  '' 4  75 

SAMUEL  S.  WHITE. 


O-OXjID     FOIXi. 

SAMTJEI.   S.  WHITE; 

DENTISTS'  SUPERIOR  GOLD  FOIL. 


This  FOIL  has  been  known  to  the  profession  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Under  the  names  successively  of  Jones  &  White  ;  Jones,  White  &  McCurdy  ; 
Jones  &  White,  and  Samuel  S.  White,  it  has  had  a  large  and  steadily-increasing 
sale.  Many  who  adopted  it  when  first  introduced  are  still  using  it  with  satisfac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  an  improved  method  of  manufacture,  the  Foil  supplied 
since  January  1st,  1872,  has  been  very  uniform,  and  superior  in  quality  to  that 
furnished  at  any  previous  period. 

This  is  a  SOFT  FOIL  when  used  without  heating.  It  is  made  quite  cohesive 
oy  heating,  and  must  then  be  manipulated  as  cohesive  foil  is.  Supplied  in  all 
numbers,  from  4  to  240. 

Price  per  ounce $36  00 

•'      ''   3^'' 18  00 

''      ''   }i"    4  75 

SAMUEL  S.  WHITE. 

GUILLOIS'S   CEMENT. 


We  have  just  received  a  fresh  importation  of  this  cement.  There  are  four 
shades,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  indicated  by  a  sample  attached  to  each  package. 
No.  1,  bluish  ;  No,  3,  bluer  ;  No,  2,  yellowish  ;  No.  4,  yellower. 

Put  up  in  half-ounce  glass-stoppered  bottles, — directions  accompanying. 

Price.'. $2.50 

Also  in  one -ounce  glass-stoppered  bottles, — the  liquid  in  a  drop-bottle. 

Price $4.00 

Also,  in  one-ounce  packages,  three  bottles,  assorted  colors,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  a  drop  bottle. 

Price $5.00 

Sent  by  mail  postage  free. 

SAMUEL  S,  WHITE, 

CORUNDUM   WHEELS. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  inform  our  customers  that,  after  considerable  delay, 
trouble  and  expense,  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a 

SUPERIOR  LOT  OF  CORUNDUM, 

and  are  now  prepared  to  supply 

WHEELS,  FILES,  SLABS,  CUPS  &  CONES, 

of  an  excellent  quality — much  better  than  any  heretofore  manufactured,  either 
in  this  country  or  England. 

For  the  use  of  the  dentist  they  seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, — cutting 
so  rapidly  and  smoothly  that  the  hardest  tooth  can  be  ground  with  great  facility. 

The  profession  are  cautioned  against  the  liability  of  purchasing  as  ours 
Wheels  of  other  manufacturers.  We  have  found  them  in  a  number  of  instances 
kept  in  the  same  drawers  and  mixed  with  those  of  other  makers.  To  prevent 
such  mistakes^  omr  new  Wheels  have  a  letter  ' '  W"  stamped  vrdo  the  mcderial. 

SAMUEL  S.  WHITE. 


Todd's  Pearl  White  Tooth  Powder. 

This  .Powder  is  a  superior  article,  compounded  from  a  formula  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  and  all  who  have  seen  and  used 
it  pronounce  it  the  best  powder  they  have  ever  seen.  It  is  prepared  from  the  best 
materials^and  with  the  utmost  care,  with  no  coloring,  and  highly  perfumed.  No.  1, 
Rose  ;  No.  2,  Wintergreen.  It  is  put  up  in  1,  3  and  5  lb.  Cans,  of  each  number  ; 
also  in^25  and  50  ct.  Hexagon  Bottles,  elegantly  labeled. 

Testimonial. 

From  Prof.  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  formerly  President  Rush  Med.  College,  Chicago. 

May  25th,  1871. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  analyzed  Todd's  Pearl  White  Tooth  Powder, 
manufactured  by  Joseph  S.  Todd  &  Co.,  and  examined  the  formula  by  which  it  is 
prepared,  and  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  materials  used  are  harmless,  and  are 
beneficial  for  the  cleansing  and  preservation  of  the  teeth,  the  health  of  the  gums, 
and  the  promotion  of  sweetness  of  the  breath. 

JAS.  Y.  Z.  BLANEY, 
Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 


PRICE     ILrlST. 

No.  1,  in  1  lb.  Tin  Cans,  . .  $1.25  per  can.     No.  2,  in  1  lb.  Tin  Cans, 
3  1b.        "  ..    3.00       ''  ''        3  1b. 

5  1b.        ''  ..    4.373^    ''  "        5  1b. 

25  ct.  size,  containing  1}£  oz.  Powder,  selling  at  $1.50  per  doz. 

Kft  r't   HiVfi    pnnr.Minincr  S1/<C^  07..  Pnwdftr    sellii 


,$1.00  per  can. 
.    2.623^    '' 


50  ct.  size,  containing  33^  oz.  Powder,  selling  at  S3.00  per  doz. 


These  Lozenges  are  compounded  of  pure  materials,  carefully  prepared  from  a 

reliable  formula,  and  guaranteed  to  contain  no  acid  or  other  substance  injurious  to 

the  teeth  or  gums,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  regularly  used,  they  preserve  the  teetli. 

heal  and  harden  the  gums,  and  promote  the  sweetness  of  the  breath.     They  are  ex 

quisitely  perfumed,  and  their  form  makes  them  very  convenient  for  use,  especially 

to  those  who  travel. 

Testimonial. 

From  Prof.  James  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  formerly  President  Rush  Medical  College. 

Chicago,  May  25th,  1871. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  analyzed  Dr.  Price's  Tooth  Lozexges,  manufac- 
tured by  Joseph  Todd  &  Co.,  and  examined  the  formula  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared, and  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  materials  used  are  harmless,  and  are 
beneficial  for  the  cleansing  and  preservation  of  the  teeth,  the  health  of  the  gums, 
and  the  promotion  of  sweetness  of  the  breath.  JAS.  Y.  Z.  BLANKY, 

Analvtical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 


l^mCE    LIST. 

No.  1  size,  selhng     .25  cts.,  $1.75  per  dozen  boxes. 
"   2     "         "  "      .50    "       3.00 
"  3    "         "        1.00    "      6.00 

r  PREPARED    BY 
SOI.E  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  25  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FOR  SALE   AT  THE  DENTAL  DEPOTS 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


» 


.«■) 


\% 


Adhesive  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  10  and  20, 
Medium       "     8,  4,  5,  6,      - 
Soft  "     3,  4,  5.  6. 

Corrugated,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6, 

Crystal  Surface,  (pat.  June  21,  1870,) 


r$  4  Toperioz 
<!    18  00 
(    36  00 

r 


18  00    "    1  oz. 


oz. 


S  4  75  per  |  oz. 
38  00    "        oz. 


Nos.  30,  40,  60,  80,  120,  240,    (  ^  ^^h^  ^^^4  n"n' L 


time,  $36.00  per  oz. 


A  NEW  PREPARATION. 


^»^i  s. 


Nos.  1,  1,  2,  3,  and  3,  6, 


J  $  5  00  per  |^  ounce. 
(    g8  00    "    '   ounce. 


These  Gold  Cylinders  are  very  soft,  but  can  be  made  ad- 
hesive by  annealing.  They  combine  many  of  the  properties  (jf 
foil,  with  those  possessed  by  Plastic  and  Crystal  Gold,  and  can 
be  used  in  place  of  these  preparations.  They  can  be  used  as 
pellets  if  desired,  as  they  are  ready  for  use  they  save  all  time 
and  trouble  in  preparing  the  gold. 


#§S  lB'i^€icm#w^"^Ff  It*^^^^  If  mi^fef* 


MISSOURI  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 


The    Seventh    regular    course    of  Lectures    in   the 

Missouri   Dental    College, 

WILL  COMMENCE  ON 

Monday,  October  16th,  1872. 


For  Pai"ticulars  Address, 

H.  JUDD,  M.  D.  Dean, 

No,  819  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


j    Dental  Pepot,  812  Broadaa^ay,  Wew  York 


I     We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  complete  success  has  attended  our  ex- 
l~)eriments  during  the  past  year,  with  the  intent  to  produce 

LIQUID  NITROUS   OXIDE, 

and  to  provide  convenient,  portable,  and  chcnp  apparatus  for  its  exhibition 
by  the  Dental  and  Medical  Professions.  By  compression,  we  store  One 
Hundred  Clallons  of  NITROUS  OXIDE  or  Laughing  Gas  in  an  iron  cylin- 
der,  twelve  and  one-half  indies  long,  by  three  inches  in  diameter. 

To  enable  the 
operator  to  ad- 
minister the 
Anaesthetic,  we 
have  provided 
two  forms  of  ap- 
paratus, follow- 
ing the  style 
most  ajiproved 
in  England,  but 
improving,  it  in 
several  import- 
ant particulars. 
We  herewith 
append  a  des- 
cription of  the 
most  popular 
style  of  appara- 
tus, with  a  list 
of  prices. 

The  least  ex- 
pensive and 
most  used  appa- 
ratus is  the 
"  Surgeon's 
Case."  This 
f^  comprises  n 
strong  cylinder 
containing  One 
Hundred  Gal- 
lons of  Gas  ;  a 
strong  morocco 
covered  case, 
provided  with 
an  iron  ring  and 


SURGEON'S  CASE. 


3  in. 


LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS— TESTIMONIALS. 


set  screw  by  which  the  iron  cylinder  is  held  in  place  during  use,  and  its  de- 
licate valve  protected  from  injury;  also,  a  rubber  bag  with  rubber  tube  at 
one  end  for  admission  of  gas,  while  an  inhaling  tube,  handsomely  covered 
on  its  outside,  and  provided  against  any  possibility  of  a  collapse  by  a  tin- 
coated  spiral  of  wire  on  its  inside,  is  fastened  at  its  opposite  end — an  inhaler 
— a  nickel-plated  wrench  and  a  nickel-plated  key.  In  fact,  allx\ie  apparatus 
necessary  for  administering  the  gas.  The  whole  case  and  contents  weighs 
about  fifteen  ]30unds.  This  is  here  shown  as  open,  and  the  bag  which  re- 
ceives the  gas  from  the  cylinder,  and  from  which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  pati- 
ent, is  represented  as  filled,  and  suspended  above  the  case.  The  cylinder 
is  also  shown  as  standing  at  the  side  of  the  case.  This  is  the  simplest  and 
most  popular  form  of  apparatus,  and  will  be  everywhere  welcomed  —because 
of  its  portability  for  use  outside  of  the  operating-room — even  in  those  offices 
where  the  more  elaborate  and  ornamental  Nickel-]^lated  (insometer  is  de- 
sired for  embellishment  and  general  use. 


PRICES. 

Surgeon's  Case,  complete,                 ....  -       $40.00 

Boxing,             .....  T.oo 
Each  complete  Apparatus  includes  a  cylinder  containing 
100  gallons  Nitrous  Oxide,  equal  to  twice  that  quantity 
of  gas  as  ordinarily  used. 

Extra  Cylinder  and  100  Gallons  Nitrous  Oxide,                  -  -         16.00 

Refilling  same,         ..-..--  6.00 

Moi'occo-Covered  Case,   with  Ring  and  Thumb  Screw,       -  -         12.00 

Rubber-Bag,    with  tube  at  each  end,                  -             -                -  4.00 

Inhaler,   (valved  with  trumpet  mouthpiece, )         -               -  -           5.50 

Key,  Nickel-Plated,   -             -             -             -         ,      -               -  1.50 

Wrench,                 ...             -               -               -  0.50 

Tubular  Connection,  Nickel-Plated,  -             -               -  i.oo  -' 

Union,  Nickel-Plated,  with  Tube  and  Nut,          -               -  -           1.50 

Covered  Inhaler  Tubing,  per  foot,         -         -               -               -  0.50 


We  append  a  few  Letters  and  Extracts  from  Letters,    received  from 
those  who  have  used  the  apparatus  : 

New  York,  October  13,  1871. 
Johnston  Bros.  : 

My  Deal-  Sirs  .-—This  afternoon  I  used  the  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE 

you  sent  me,  in  an  operation  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  in  presence  of  Drs.  J. 

C.   Nott,   Walker,  and  Nicoll.      I  have  produced  anrcsthcsia   rapidly,  and 

kept  it  7ip  for  fifty  (50)  minutes  without  intermission,   to  the  great  delight  of 

us  all.     This  is  probably  the  first  time   in  America    (possibly  in  the  world^ 


LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS— TESTIMONIALS. 


thai  anaesthesia  lias  been  kept  up  for  this  length  of  time  with  LIQUID  NI- 
TROUS OX  TDK  GAS.  I  expect  to  use  it  again  in  a  few  clays,  in  a  case  of 
ovariotomy.      Please  send  me  a  charged  cylinder  and  face  piece. 

Yours  truly,  D.    H.   GOODWILLIE. 


Anjs  Arbok,   Michkjan,  January  loth,   1872. 
JoMNSTON  Bros.  : 

The  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE  (iAS,  and  the  beautiful  Nickel-pla- 
ted Gasometer  were  duly  received,  and,  after  using  them  for  some  two 
months,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  of  our  success  and  satisfaction  n 
the  most  unqualified  terms. 

Owing  to  the  perfect  purity  of  the  Gas,  less  is  required  to  obtain  the  same 
result,  and  the  Gasometer  is  so  perfect  and  tight  that  none  whatever  is  lost. 
The  certainty  of  its  always  being  ready,  and  its  uniformity,  is  a  wonderful 
relief  to  the  operator.  You  deserve,  of  the  Dental  Profession,  the  warmest 
thanks  and  patronage,  for  bringing  this  thing  to  so  successful  a  result. 
Every  Dental  Office  should  be  supplied  with  it,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  more 
largely  used  than  ever  before,  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  safest,  surest, 
and  most  rapid  in  its  effect  and  elimination,  of  any  anaesthetic  known.  Its 
portability  must  also  bring  it  largely  into  use  in  surgical  operations,  when 
properly  administered  and  alternated  with  air.  There  is  no  reason  why  pa- 
tients may  not  be  kept  under  its  influence  as  long  as  under  chloroform,  while 
the  elimination  and  recovery  are  at  once  more  perfect,  rapid,  and  complete. 
Respectfully,  JENKINS  &  WHITE. 


Jersey  Ciiy,  March  11,  1872. 
Messrs.  Johnston  Bros.  : 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  your  LIQUID  GaS  apparatus.  It 
does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days, 
when  one  is  forced  to  take  the  statements  of  enthusiastic  vendors  of  new 
things  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt. 

The  Liquid  Gas,  Morrison's  Engine  and  Johnston's  Soft  Eoil  are  three 
things  that  any  firm  may  be  proud  to  have  given  to  the  dental  profession. 

E.  F.  HANKS. 


Extract  from  Letter  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims. 

"  267  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Jan.  25,  1872. 

"  Messrs.  Johnston  Bros. 

'*  Since  last  Sept.  I  have  performed  a  great  many  operations  on  patients 

under  its    CLiquid  Nitrous  Oxide)  influence.      Many  of  these  took  the  gas 

for  20,  25,  30  and  35  minutes.     One  took  it  for  (50)  fifty  minutes,  and  I 

saw  no  reason  why  she  could   not  have  safely  taken  it  for  twice  that  length 

of  time.     Dr.  Goodwillie  has  given  the  gas  to  tv/o  Ovariotomy  cases  for  me, 

one  for  27  minutes,  the  other  for  31  minutes.    In  these  it  was  all  that  I  could 

wish. 

"  Truly  Yours, 

"J.  MARION  SIMS." 


LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS— TESTIMONIALS. 


From  one  of  the  Editors  of  Missouri    Dental  Journal. 

LIQUID     GAS. 

"•  We  have  been  using  Liquid  Nitrous  Oxide  Cias  almost  daily  for  the 
past  few  months,  and  do  now  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  best  anaesthetic 
we  have  ever  used.  We  have  tried  it  for  extracting  teeth,  for  minor  surgical 
operations,  and  especially  for  excavating  sensitive  dentine.  We  will  give 
just  one  case:  A  lady  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  nervo-bilious  tem- 
perament, had  a  natural  repugnance  and  cultivated  hatred  for  dental  treat- 
ment. Her  husband  was  very  anxious  to  have  her  teeth  put  in  thorough 
repair.  There  were  six  lar<^c,  but  not  deep,  cavities  of  decay  in  the  superior 
incisors,  and  a  dozen  more  in  the  bicuspids  and  molars.  On  the  most 
gentle  touch  with  an  excavator  to  the  decayed  portion  of  a  tooth,  she  would 
make  a  spasmodic  jerk,  or  thrust  at  the  hand  of  the  operator,  which  would 
send  the  instrument  hurling  in  the  air.  By  giving  the  patient  three  or  four 
inhalations  of  gas,  we  were  enabled  to  entirely  remove  all  the  sensative 
dentine  by  a  few  vigorous  cuts  of  the  excavator,  and  the  whole  painful  part 
of  the  operation  was  completed,  leaving  only  the  smoothing  of  the  borders 
of  the  cavity  and  the  filling,  and  finishing  the  gold,  the  part  of  the  operation 
of  which  she  had  no  dread.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
ordinary  gas,  and  find  that  one-half  the  (juantity  of  liqitid  gas  will  produce 
the  same  anaesthetic  effect,  and  the  latter  is  always  Iresh  and  ready  for  use 
in  a  neat  and  convenient  form."  M. 


23  West  Twenty-Third  Streki',  Nkw  \\»kk,  Jan.  10,  1S72. 

Messrs.  Johnston  Bros.,  812  Broadway  : 

Gents — I  am  using  one  of  your  Nickel- Pkited  Gasometers;  also,  tJie 
LIQUID  NITROUS  (JXIDJO,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  do  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  the  Dental  Profession  as  the  best  m  market. 

S.  A.   MAIN. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1S71. 

Johnston  Bros.,  812  Broadway : 

A  word  regarding  the   Surgeon's  Case.      1  have  to  report  most  perfect 
success — charmin'r! 


Its  the  best  thinfj  the  world  ever  saw. 

K.  S.  CAVLORD. 


From  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  of  209,893  cases,  Prof. 
Andrews  gives,  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  the  following  estimate 
the  relative  danger  from  different  amrsthelics : 

Sulphuric  ICther,    ...  I  dcntli  to  23,204  administrations. 

Chloroform,       .         .  .  .1  "        2,723 

Mixed  Chloroform  and  Lther,        I  "       5,588  " 

Bi-chloridc  of  Methylene,      .  i  "       7,000  " 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  no  Deaths  in  75,000    " 

Dental  Cosmos. 


E. 
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JOHNSTON   BROS. 


DENTAL  ENGINE— TESTIMONIALS. 


pENTAL  Depot,  812  Broadway,  N  ew  York 


Having  purchased  fkom  DK.  J.  U.  MORRISON,  the  I'atents  for  aib 

DENTAL     ENGINE, 

WE  AiiE  NOW  Making  them  at  our  factory. 


This  Denial  Engine  is  by  far  the  greatest  Labor  Saver  ever  offered  the 
Dental  profession.     It  is  light,  small,  noiseless  and  elegant.     It  is  designed  — 

1.  To  excavate  and  clean  cavities,  and  will  do  this  more  perfectly,  with 
less  j)ain,  and  in  less  than  one-fourth  tlie  time  than  is  possible  with  hand  ex- 
cavators. The  operator  can  reach  very  nearly  every  point  of  the  mouth  ac- 
cessible with  an  excavator,  and  can  do  work  easily  in  one  or  two  places 
hitherto  out  of  reach. 

2.  To  polish  filings — It  is  readily  seen  that  a  tool  revolving  from  1,500 
to  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  will  finish  and  polish  a  filing  as  no  amount 
of  hand  labor  can  do.  * 

3.  To  Clean  Teeth. 

4.  To  finish  up  plate  work,  which  it  will  do  with  neatness  and  expedition. 

5.  To  drill  wherever  needed,  as  to  insert  i)ivot  teeth. 

In  fact,  it  soon  becomes  an  indispensible  adjunct  to  the  operating  room. 

If  driven  with  work,  it  will  enable  you  to  perform  a  half  more.  If  not, 
you  will  save  half  your  time,  now  occupied,  for  study,  or  to  go  fishing 

Each  machine  is  furnished  with  eight  cavity  burs  and  four  finishing 
burs,  also  with  a  "  back  action  attachment,"  by  which  the  operator  can  drill 
posterior  cavities. 

Price  of  Engine,  with  One  Dozen  Instruments  and  Attachment.  $60— Boxing,  $2. 


•  -•- 


We  insert  the  following  letter  from  one  of  our  most  eminent  dentists,  as 
it  refers  to  the  circular  preceding  it,  but  will  add  that  we  have  equally  warm 
endorsements  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  so  have  not  room  to 
insert  one-fourth  part  of  them.  They  are  from  leading  practitioners  in 
country  as  well  as  in  city  practice  : 

10  West  Eleventh  St.,  New  York,  Dec.  i,  1871. 
Messrs.  Johns  ION  Brothers,  812  Broadway: 

Gents: — In  reply  to  your  note  requesting  my  opinion  regarding  MOR- 
RISON'S ENGINE,  I  will  say:  Dr.  J.  B.  Morrison  placed  a  sample 
engine  with  me  last  May;  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  daily  use.  T  rely 
upon  it  for  the  preparation  o{  all  cavities,  rarely  using  any  other  instrument. 
This  is  also  true  regarding  finishing  filing,  and  cleaning  teeth.  I  am  not 
only  able  to  do  my  work  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  but  with  gi eater  ease 
and  comfort,  both  to  n)y  patient  and  myself,  econonusing  fully  one-third  of 
my  time.  I  fully  endorse  the  circular  you  enclose,  and  am  satisfied  that  you 
have  in  no  way  over-stated  its  merits.  A.   L.   NORTHROP. 


IMPROVED  DENTAL  FILLINGS 


Johnston  Brothers,  Sole  Agents  for 

Improved  Method  of  Securing  Dental  Fillings 


(Patented  May  2d  and  August  Stli,  187L) 


Figs.  A  and  A  represent  the  Retaining  Screws  magnified  three  times. 

Fi<^.  B  shows  Vertical  Section  of  Socket  Wrench  for  Inserting  the  Screws. 

i'lgs.  C  and  C,  Screws  witli  oblong  heads. 

Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  arc  suggestive  cases  for  application  of  Retaining  Screws. 

Fi^s.  <?,  i  and  c  are  front,  side  and  end  views  of  the  Natural  Root,  with  screws  inserted, 
ready  to  receive  Improved  Tooth  Crown.  Fig.  </ is  end  view  of  Tooth  Crown,  and  r  is  sec- 
tional view  ot  same,  showing  undercut  or  cliambcred  mortice.  In  reprc^entinij  the  ten  in- 
struments, I,  I,  I.  are  a  drill,  a  tap  and  wrench  of  smallest  size.  2,  2,  drill  and  tap  of  middle 
size.     3,  3,  3,  3,  3>  drills,  tap,  and  long  and  short  wrenches  of  No.  3,  or  largest  size. 

This  invention  furnishes  at  once  a  positive  and  permanent  anchorage  for 
("illings  or  Ljrafts  in  all  cases,  without  which  the  dentist  might  well  consider 
his  ojierations  at  least  doubtful^  and  it  is  a  guaranty  tor  most  jierfect  success 
and  security  when  carefully  applied.  It  consists  oj  Continuous  screws  of 
gold,  so  alloyed  and  manipulated  as  to  possess  great  strength  and  elasticity, 
and  also  of  Instruments  for  their  introduction. 


IMPROVED  TOOTH  CROWNS. 


0.  H.  MACK'S  IMPROVED  TOOTH  CROWNS 

To  natural  roots.  This  invention  (patented  January  30th,  1872)  has  the 
external  appearance  of  an  ordinary  pivot-tooth,  but  internally  it  is  provided 
with  an  under-cut,  dove-tail,  or  chambered  mortice,  and  when  the  crown 
has  been  fitted  to  the  root,  as,  in  the  usual  mode  of  pivoting  two  of  the 
screws  (the  headed  ones  are  the  best  for  this)  should  be  inserted  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  natural  root,  leaving  enough  of  the 
screw  protruding  to  penetrate  well  the  mortice  in  the  artificial  crown.  Thus, 
by  the  use  of  two  screws,  each  becomes  a  brace  to  the  other,  making  a  stiff, 
positive  and  a  Jiieiallir  fastenmg,  of  very  superior  strength  and  durability. 
The  nerve  canal  should  be  carefully  filled  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
crown. 

The  attachjuent  is  made  either  by  means  of  fusible  alloy,  similar  to 
"  Wood's  filling,"  being/z/j^'^  within  the  mortice,  and  the  crown  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  screws,  and  there  allowed  to  cool ;  or,  instead  of  this,  by 
the  use  of  any  of  the  various  preparations  of  Oxy-Chloride  of  Zinc,  Cement 
Plombe,  Guillois'  Cement,  Os-Artificial,  &c.  The  Improved  TeetJi  will  be 
made  from  an  entirely  new  set  of  moulds,  of  the  7iiost  approved  patterns  and 
desirable  shades  of  color. 

PRICES. 
Retaining  Screws,  usual  length,       .  -  .         -       per  gross,  $5  00 

"  "         unusual  length,       -  -         -  -  "  —  — 

"  "         assorted  lengths,         -  -         -  "  6  00 

Set  of  Instruments,  ten  in  number,  .         .         .         .  20  00 

Duplicate  Taps  or  Drills,  each,  -.-...  ^o 

Wrench  for  Headed  Screws,  --...-  60 

Improved  Tooth  Crowns,  each,       -...-.  12 f^ 


Dr.  C.  H.  Mack. 

Dear  Sir — T  have  used  your  Retaining  Screws  and  Instruments  with  entire  satisfaction. 
They  supply  a  need  long  felt  so  well  that  1  regard  them  as  '"just  the  thing."  Vour  Tooth 
("rowns  are  evidently  an  advance  much  to  be  desired,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  will  fill  a 
gap  heretofore  not  met  in  pivoting  crowns  to  natural  roots. 

W.  H.  ATKINSON. 

Afiril  xgth,  1872.  No.  41  East  gth  Street,  New  York. 

No.  10  West  nth  Street,  New  York,  April  21,  1872. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Mack. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  used  your  Improved  Tooth  Crowns  7iery  much  to  my  satisfaction.  ) 
think  yours  the  best  method  ol  attaching  crowns  to  natural  roots. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  L.  NORTHROP. 


We,  the  undersigned,  practicing  dentists,  being  acquainted  with  **  Dr.  C.  PI.  Mack's  Im- 
proved Method  of  .Securing  I  )ental  Fillings,"  and  knowing  it  to  be  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  take  pleasure  in  adding  our  testimony  in  its  favor. 

We  are  also  well  pleased  with  his  '•  Improved  Tooth  Crowns." 

FRANK  ABBOTT,  M.  D..  78  West  12th  St.,  New  York. 
\VILLIAIVI  H.  ALLEN,  18  West  nth  St., 
W.  A.  BRONSON,  28  East  13th  St., 
E.  A.  BOGUE,  29  East  20th  .St., 
S.  G.  PERRY,  III  Madison  Avenue, 
(^HAS.  E.  FRANCIS,  33  West  47th  St., 
WM.  CARR,  33  West  47th  St., 
Send  for  Circular. 


T.ooo    Fine    Adhesive  and    Soft    poLD    Foils. 

United  States  Assay  Office,  New  York,  May  8,  1869. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  assayed  some  scraps  of  "  Dentist's  Gold  Foil,"  submitted  to 
me  by  Johnston  I'.ros..  of  this  ("ity,  and  I  find  the  same  to  be  absolutely  pure  gold — 1000  fine. 

JOHN    TOUkKN',    /'    V.    7c.v/v/'»- 


BROWN  Envelopes  indicate  ADHESIVE  Foil.       CARMINE  ENVELOPES  indicate  SO.'  T  Foil. 


I 


JOHNSTON    BROS., 

Dental   Depots, 
812  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  h  330  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J 


This  book  must  be  returned  to 

the  Dental  Library  by  the  last 

date  stamped  below.      It  may 

be  renewed  if  there  is  no 

reservation  for  it. 


270-7-60 


Harry  R.  Abbott 
Memorial  Library 
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